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Charles Dickens as 


ens in this year of the centenary of his 

birth, scarcely anything has been said 
about his work as a shorthand writer. That, 
of course, is natural, as his claim to great- 
ness rests upon his literary genius, and his 
shorthand experience was only an incident 
in his life, but one which had a very im- 
portant bearing upon his development as a 
writer. Unquestionably, his long training as 
a reporter in the police courts, and later in 
the Parliament, gave him an insight into all 
phases of human character, and furnished 
much of the material which he wove into 
stories that will live forever. 

Dickens’ biographers have given him 
credit for being one of the most skillful re- 
porters of his time. Mr. Beard, one of his 
stenographic contemporaries, said of him: 
“There was never such a shorthand writer.” 
And Mr. James Grant, who reported along- 
side of him in the Parliamentary gallery, 
said that “Among the eighty or ninety re- 
porters, Dickens occupied the very highest 
rank, not merely for accuracy in reporting, 
but for his marvelous quickness in tran- 
scribing.” He wrote the Gurney system 
of shorthand, which is still in use in re- 
porting the speeches in Parliament. 

Dickens began his shorthand career at 
quite an early age. He was twelve years 
old when he was confronted with the prob- 
lem of making his own living, which he did 
by working in a blacking factory. He 
next entered an attorney's office as office 
Dickens’ father was a shorthand re- 
porter, and young Dickens concluded to 
iake up this line of work in spite of the 
fact that he was told that “a perfect and 
entire command of the mastery of short- 
hand writing and reading was about equal 
in difficulty to the mastery of six lan- 
guages.” In David Copperfield, he tells in 
his own inimitable style of his experiences 
in learning shorthand: “The changes that 
were wrung upon dots, which in such a po- 


ie all that has been written about Dick- 


boy. 


a Shorthand Writer 
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sition meant such a thing, and in such 
another position something else entirely 
different ; the wonderful vagaries that were 
played by circles; the unaccountable con- 
sequences that resulted from marks like 
flies’ legs ; the tremendous effects of a curve 
in a wrong place—not only troubled my 
waking hours, but reappeared before me in 
my sleep. When I had groped my way 
blindly through these difficulties, and had 
mastered the alphabet, there then appeared 
a procession of new horrors, called ar- 
bitrary characters, the most despotic char- 
acters I have ever known; who insisted, for 
instance, that a thing like the beginning of 
a cobweb meant ‘expectation,’ and that a 
pen-and-ink skyrocket stood for ‘disad- 
vantageous.. When I had fixed these 
wretches in my mind, I found that they had 
driven everything else out of it; then, be- 
ginning again, I forgot them; while I was 
picking them up, I dropped the other frag- 
ments of the system; in short, it was al- 
most heart-breaking.” 

At the age of nineteen, Dickens entered 
the Parliamentary galleries and reported 
political speeches in and out of Parliament 
for five years from 1831 to 1836. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Dickens was actively 
engaged in reporting for this long period, 
scarcely any of his actual shorthand notes 
have been preserved. The Phonetic Jour- 
nal of September 10, 1892, says of this: 
“Of the thousands of sheets which Dickens 
must have covered with Gurney’s charac- 
ters, there remain only two letters of a 
page, each of which deals with some pri- 
vate matters. They are now in the South 
Kensington Museum. A photographic re- 
production of one of these letters from the 
Strand Magazine for February, 1896, is 
presented in this article. Mr. H. F. Dick- 
ens has, however, a stenographic relic of 
his father in the shape of a notebook made 
by Dickens when he taught his son short- 
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hand. It contains the Gurney 
and arbitrary characters.” 

In speaking of a specimen of notes writ- 
ten by Dickens, the Phonographic World 
of March, 1896, says: “These notes are 
doubly interesting; besides representing 
Dickens’ shorthand style, they are also 
exceedingly interesting as exhibiting a sys- 
tem which has stood the wear and tear of 
more than one hundred and fifty years, and 
still gives evidence of considerable vitality. 
By this system 


alphabet 
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used for the official reporting of the British 

Parliament.—E£ditor. | 
“It seems to us that there is a tendency 
among modern shorthand writers to put too 
mean an estimate upon the worth of some 
of the old systems, among them Gurney’s. 
A system which has stood through centur- 
ies, and performed its use and answered its 
purpose so well, is a thing which is not 
lightly to be despised. The Present is ever 
prone to grow conceited and vainglorious, 
and despise the 





the historic trial 
of Warren Hast- 
ings (1788-95) 
was taken down, 
and was tran- 
scribed in 1859 
(sixty-four years 
after), for the 
authorities of the 
British Museum. 
This appears to 
to have been one 
of the first occa- 
sions on which 
shorthand was 
used in parliamen- 
tary committees. 

‘The writers 
of the Gurney 
system have taken 
verbatim all man- 
ner of speech, 


(H/ 


Past. ”’ 


Transcript of 
Dickens’ Notes 


My Dear Sir: I 
did intend writing 
to say that, 
through the kind- 
ness of a friend, 
who posts to 
Brighton and back 
next Sunday, I 
could see you for 
two hours on that 
day. I am so ter 
ribly behindhand, 
however, that I am 
compelled to give 
up all thoughts of 
leaving town this 
month, even for a 
day. As I shall not 
see you, then, un- 
til you return to 
town, I state in 
this short letter 
the alterations I 
propose in our 
Agreement, with 
the view of facili- 
tating the dispatch 
of business when 
we meet. 

First, that you 





from dignified 


should give me 





debate in the 
House of Com- 
mons to vapid vi- 
tuperation on the 
political plat- 


£600 for permis- 
sion to publish 300 
copies of my first 
novel, “B. R.,” this 
number to be di- 
vided into as many 
editions as rou 
think well, and the 
whole of the man- 











form; from state- 
ly strife of bril- 
liant barristers 
to senseless squabble of puerile petti- 
foggers. Dickens was one of these light- 
ning writers; he was equal to all demands. 
It is worthy of note, in this connection, that 
in New York City, a Gurney writer, Wil- 
liam Bonynge, still stands in the very front 
ink of court reporters. ; 

{[Mr. Bonynge has since passed away; the 
Gurney system is used by the well-known re- 
porter, G. Russell Leonard, of Chicago, who has 
had charge of the reporting of the national con- 


ventions of the Republican, Democratic and 
Socialist parties. The Gurney system is still 


Dickens’ Notes 


uscript to be fur- 
nished by the Ist 
March, 1838, at the 
latest. 

Second, that for permission to publish the 
same number of copies of my second novel, 
“O. T.."” you should give me £700, deducting 
from that amount all you may have been made 
to pay for the appearance of the different por- 
tions of it in the Miscellany up to the time of 
my finishing the whole manuscript, which |! 
promise, at the very latest, shall be Midsummer 
next. 

I have considered the subject very carefully, 
and this is the fixed conclusion at which I have 
arrived. I am sure it is a fair and very rea- 
sonable one, but if you are resolved to think 
differently, of course you have the power to 
hold me to the old agreement. However, if you 
hold me to the strict letter of the agreement 
respecting the novels, I shall abide by the 
strict letter of my agreement respecting the 
Miscellany, and arrange my future plans with 
reference to it accordingly. 
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The Annual Roii of Honor, 1910-1911 


(Continued from the February issue) 


Mae Lewis, Shelby Business College, Shel- 
byville, Il. 

G. G. Gudmunson, Boone High School, 
Boone, Iowa. 

E. Russell Stockman, Middletown High 
School, Middletown, Md. 

Charles R. Dresser, Keene High School, 
Keene, N. H. 

May W. Hosbrook, Ashtabula Business Col- 
lege, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Mary E. Lathrop, Waupun High School, 
Waupun, Wis. 

Florence C. Aborn, Burdett College, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Jeanette Dobry, Cedar Falls High School, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Ethel M. Brown, Brown’s Business College, 
Ottawa, Ill. 

Katherine D. Casey, Waldorf Lutheran Col- 
lege, Forest City, Iowa. 

W. F. Neil, Brown’s Business College, Mus- 
catine, Iowa. 

W. N. Cutlip, West Virginia Business Col- 
lege, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

J. E. Boyd, Kansas City High School, Kan- 
sas City, Kans. 

S. Fenton Harris, Boys’ High School, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Wm. H. Flynn, Marlboro Business College, 
Marlboro, Mass. 

Mrs. W. O. Crosswhite, Moothart’s Busi- 
ness College, Boone Terre, Mo. 

Henry Wheaton, High School, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Lucius P. Bettinger, The Bettinger Busi- 
ness Institute, Lockport, N. Y. 

Julia A. Kinney, Madison Business College, 
Madison, Wis. 

M. S. Cole, Marion Normal College and 
Business University, Grant Co., Marion, 
Ind. 

J. E. Armstrong, National Business Col- 
lege, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oscar L. Cooper, James Business College, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

W. H. Carrier, Urbana High School, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 

I. E. Elliott, Elkhart Business College, Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

Katie Hilbert, 
Paducah, Ky. 

Anna B. Mitchell, The Business Institute, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Margaret McGarry, Needham Business Col- 
lege, Traverse City, Mich. 

Virginia Barnum, Minot College of Com- 
merce, Minot, N. D. 
Great Falls Commercial 

Falls, Mont. 

Mrs. Amos W. Smith, Smith Business Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ivan L. Crall, Bucyrus High School, Bucy- 
rus, Ohio. 

W. J. Murphy, 
Shawnee, Okla. 


Paducah-Central College, 


College, Great 


Shawnee High School, 


21 


Mrs. E. B. Moore, Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Miss M. L. Overman, Santa Barbara High 
School, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Columbian College, New Westminster, B. C., 
Canada. 

Jean E. Renwick, Welland Business Col 
lege, Welland, Ont., Canada. 

Mabel Maginnis, Canton High School, Can 
ton, IIl. 

J. G. Harmison, Harmison’s Business Col- 
lege, Canton, Ill. 

J. A. Egelhoff, Jerseyville High School, 
Jerseyville, Ill. 

W. J. Gilpin, Stone City Business College, 
Joliet, Tl. 

G. R. Corneil, Taylorville High School, 
Taylorville, Ill. 

A. N. Hirons, Gary Business College, Gary, 
Ind. 

Stella Steffeson, Inter-State College of 
Commerce, Harlan, Iowa. 

W. C. Pegg, Newport Business College, 
Newport, Ky. 

Emil H. Jensen, National Business College, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 

C. C. Windsor, Ford Offices, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Winona High School, Winona, Minn. 

M. Y. Harding, High School, Grand Island, 
Nebr. 

W. C. Rude, Carthage Commercial College, 
Carthage, Mo. 

T. E. Talmadge, Central High School, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Grace Borland, 


Westport High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Miss R. M. Silliman, Northern Business 
College, Watertown, N. Y. 

L. O. Cummins, Casselton High School, Cas- 
selton, N. D. 

R. V. Temming, Central State Normal 
School, Edmond, Okla. 

Lilyan Anderson, Grafton High School, 
Grafton, N. D. 

O. J. Hanson, Aaker’s Business College, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

W. M. Buckwalter, Jenkin’s Institute, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

F. L. Brooks, Grand Rapids Business In- 
stitute, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mack A. Erwin, Selma Union High School, 
Selma, Cal. 

Chanute Business College, Chanute, Kan. 
(through Carl Pettijohn, J. D. Byers and 
Bessie A. Clark). 

Paul G. Eldridge, Wellsville High School, 
Wellsville, N. Y. 

Helen V. E. Chase, Pierson Business Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill. 

Lena Shafer, Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago Heights, III. 


(To be continued.) 
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Report of the Sixth Convention of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association of America 


Chicago, July 31 to August 4, 1911 


{Continued from February number] 


The Reporters’ Session 


HE Chairman called on Mr. George 

I F. Niklaus, Official Reporter of the 

Third Judicial District of Idaho, 
Boise, Idaho. Mr. Niklaus said: 


The only subject on the program that appeals 
to me particularly is “How to Acquire a Short- 
hand Vocabulary,” because I 
think we have in our court 
work, and in every work, any 

number of vocabularies. 


Acquiring a Vocabulary 


Take, for instance, the vo- 
cabulary in our courts. We 
report the examination of 
the jury and the testimony, 
but we do not report the 
arguments and instructions; 
and I have worked more 
along the lines of developing vocabularies for 
my own line of work. For instance, one of 
the most frequent questions we have in our 
court in a jury examination is, “Are you a 
citizen of the United States, of the age of 
twenty-one years, and legally qualified elector of 
Idaho County?” By actual timing I found that 
the rate of speed at which this question was 
asked was about 300 words a minute. Of 
course, I wouldn’t have you think that I write 
300 words a minute on ordinary matter, but 
for this question I write: 


G. F. Nixtavus 


, ao 


That is an illustration of some of the work I 
have done in working up a jury-examination 
vocabulary. There are twenty-two words in 
that, and the deputy prosecuting attorney, who 
conducts these cases, could give that sentence 
at the rate usually of about 300 words a minute. 
Of course, without some short way of writing 
it, it would be impossible to report the examina- 
tion. The jury examination is very seldom, if 
ever, written up, but in selecting jurymen 
there are many disputes, and the record has 
to be clear. 

I was very glad to hear Mr. Gurtler say that 
we were going to have the Evercirculator ar- 
rangement for the reporters, because I think 
there are reporters all over the country who 
have good ideas and none of us have all the 
ideas about working up good vocabularies. In 
our part of the country, we have a great deal 
of irrigation, and so we get a great many 
suits about water rights, and I think the same 
condition prevails in some other parts of the 
country. 


32 7 2/4? Re ae 


The Ruling of Notebooks 


Mr. Gregg: Tell us about the ruling of your 
notebook. 

Mr. Niklaus: The paper I am using now is 
8',x10 with four vertical lines at the left, and 
four vertical lines just at the right of the 
middle of the page. This paper I have had 
specially made up for use in court. I found 
that the average paper you get for reporting 
is too narrow in the witness column. I find 
this paper very satisfactory, except that I am 
still rather unused to the narrow spacing be- 
tween lines, which, however, I think is better 
than the ordinary wider spacing. At present I 
have a hard time to keep from jumping two 
lines instead of one. In the first column the 
Court’s questions are stated, the second is for 
the Plaintiff's Attorney; then comes the Attor- 
ney for the Defense, and in the wide column is 
a place for the witnesses’ testimony, jurors’ 
answers, etc. 

Mr. Kelley: Does the answer follow the ques- 
tion immediately, or does it take a separate 
line? 

Mr. Niklaus: If the question is short and 
the answer is short, I leave a short space and 
start the answer. At one time I wrote ques- 
tions and answers on separate lines, but found 
I wasted time by jumping from “What is 
your name?” to the next line for “John 
Smith.” It is much better to continue on the 
same line, although when the witnesses talk as 
disconnectedly as I do, it is quite a hard matter 
to follow them and make a correct record. 

The reason we use this paper is that we are 
required to file our notes. We number the 
pages with a numbering machine, without ref- 
erence to cases. In our court we use identifi- 
cation stamps; for instance, we have one stamp 
marked “Exhibit ( )” for identification, and 
when an exhibit is offered for identification, 
we simply stamp it “I” or “A,” whichever it 
might be, with the initials and date, and if it 
is afterwards admitted in evidence, we stamp 
it with “Admitted in evidence” and initial it. 

Mr. Kelley: Are you required to transcribe 
all your cases? 

Mr. Niklaus: Oh, no. The only transcriptions 
we make are for cases that have to be tried 
again. 


The Judge Writes Shorthand 


The instructions of the jury are written out 
in our court and given to the jury with the ex- 
hibits in the case. It is a statute requirement 
that the instructions be written out. The 
judge in our district is a Gregg writer, and he 
writes a great deal of this work, including in- 
structions to the jury, in shorthand and hands 
the notes to me to write up. Of course, this 
makes the work much simpler. We have in 
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I think, about five Gregg re- 
porters. [Applause.] And we have a Gregg 
high school and a Gregg business college. The 
reporter in the United States District Court, 
Charles W. McClain, was one of Mr. SoRelle’s 
students at the Academy of Idaho about five 
years ago, and this year he has handled many 
important cases. He told me his earnings in 
court this year had been $11,000, of which 
about $4,000, I think, he paid out to assistants. 
And I think he probably has an automobile. 

Mr. Gregg: Please discontinue that line of 
observations because I want to have some 
teachers left. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Niklaus: We have a Mr. Barber in the 
United States Land Office, who is a Gregg 
writer, and there are one or two reporters that 
do general and public work. Mr. McClain has 
worked on a number of bank cases, some of 
which are the largest cases ever handled in the 
United States District Court of this country. 


Boise, Idaho, 


Mr. Ledford’s Experiences 


Mr. E. E. Ledford, Official Reporter for 
the First Judicial District of Illinois, Har- 
risburg, Illinois, upon be- 
ing called, related some 
interesting courtroom ex- 
periences and described 
the peculiarities of wit- 
nesses on the stand. He 
declared that “About the 
worst witnesses we have 
to contend with are attor- 
neys and _ physicians. 
Physicians are generally 
so technical in giving their testimony that 
it is extremely difficult to report them.” 

Mr. Ledford was employed in the coal 
mining business for many years, but began 
the study of shorthand two years before his 
appointment as official reporter. He said: 
“T left the Gregg School on the fifteenth of 
September, arrived home on the sixteenth 
and went to work on the seventeenth. 
My first case was a small chancery case. 
It did not amount to much, but as it was 
my first case I was extremely nervous and 
had chill after chill while it proceeded. I 
was hoping that it would not have to be 
transcribed, but it happened that it fell 
to my lot to transcribe the first case I re- 
ported. My success in doing so encouraged 
me immensely.” 

The Chairman: I intended to close at 
this time, but I see that Miss Pearl A. 
Power, who is reporter for the West Park 
Board, has just come in. I should like 
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Miss Power to give some of her experiences 
in the reporting line. 


Board Meetings and Special Hearings 


Miss Power: My work is so very different 
from court reporting that I feel that the ex- 
periences I have had would hardly be of very 
much benefit to those who do ordinary reporting. 
I have a state position, and we have board meet- 
ings twice every month regularly, which I re- 
port and transcribe. There is, of course, a reg- 
ular routine, and everything that is said does 
not have to be taken down. But occasionally 
we have hearings, if there is a special assess- 
ment matter coming up, when we have some 
fifty or one hundred in the room, and a great 
deal of that is sometimes transcribed. It is 
very necessary to get it down accurately. We 
have people from all classes and all national- 
ities. I have had to report some people who 
spoke broken German or Polish, with our 
president sitting next to me, who interpreted 
it as they went along, so that the work is 
very interesting. I never had any aspira- 
tions to do court reporting, but I like general 
reporting very much, and I think the highest 
test of a reporter’s ability would be to take 
difficult matter and report it steadily one or 
two or three hours at a stretch. 


Value of Penmanship Drills 


The teacher can hardly impress emphatically 
enough upon the pupil’s mind eo what at 
value belongs to the very small things. When 
I was working up speed several years ago, | 
followed to a great extent the penmanship work 
that was explained yesterday by Mr. Zimpfer, 
and I know there is a very great value in that 
kind of work—making outlines, timing your- 
self in writing them, and also in timing yourself 
in getting from one outline to another. I 
found that occasionally, if I had a very difficult 
piece of matter upon which I was trying to 
work up speed, I would perhaps be held back 
by my inability to get from one outline to the 
next, although it was hardly perceptible. I 
laid as much stress on that point as on trying 
to write my outlines legibly and distinctly. 


All Should Be Encouraged 


Mr. Raymond P. Kelley: There is one point 
that has been brought out this morning that 
impresses me strongly—and 
that is the difficulties to be 
surmounted in becoming a 
court reporter. I should say 
to every teacher that it 
would pay him or her to say 
to those that want to be re- 
porters, that the main re- 
quirements for success are 
grit and nerve. I am sure 
that Mr. Ledford, after 
working for nine years in the 
mines, put forth a great deal 
of grit, in order to succeed in mastering short- 
hand. I know personally of Mr. Gurtler’s and 
Mr. Niklaus’ start, and the work they did. 
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A Boy Who Succeeded 


I have in mind, too, Roy Crabb, of Decatur, 
a young boy who was lame and crippled. He 
wrote a very elementary style of shorthand and 
was not a very rapid writer. He had the nerve 
to apply for a position to succeed an old- 
time writer. He was given the chance, and 
given one month in Chicago to get ready. At 
that time he didn’t want to come to the day 
school because he felt it was too elementary, 
and I undertook to keep him busy in my spare 
time practicing phrases, etc. He didn’t work 
very hard because he was an enthusiastic base- 
ball fan. Most of the time he would be at the 
Southside baseball park, rooting for the White 
Sox. That boy, with only an elementary style 
of shorthand, went into that court work and 
right at the start tackled a very difficult case, 
and he made a success of it. I like to believe 
that a great deal of his success was due to his 
grit and nerve. Consequently, I think a teacher 
ought not to discourage a young person that 
has not the ideal equipment and qualifications, 
because if you tell him that grit and nerve will 
do it he will get there. Incidentally, I might 
say that the young man in Decatur made a 
very fine report for a newspaper of one whom 
I know to be the fastest talker in the country, 
Billy Sunday. [Applause.]} 


Value of Vocabulary 


Mr. Gurtler: The question of building up 
a shorthand vocabulary is very interesting. One 


of the reporters in Chicago has made a specialty 


of developing a vocabulary. I don’t think I am 
mistaking the fact when I say that he has the 
largest vocabulary in Chicago, with all credit 
to those present. A prominent attorney, who 
was talking to him, asked him how he acquired 
the vocabulary, and he gave him a long explana- 
tion. At the conclusion of the talk, the attorney 
said, “I would give $10,000 if I had your vocab- 
ulary.” 

I recently reported a convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineering, and 
the words used were very technical at times, 
yet they were uttered in the same, matter-of- 
fact tone, as if I were talking about the word- 
signs. These terms are common to them, but 
not to one unfamiliar with their vocabulary. 


Opportunities in Reporting Work 


Mr. Gregg: When you tell a boy in your 
school the possibilities of reporting, the interest- 
ing nature of the work, its educational value, 
and the salaries paid, you will be setting him 
at work doing something that will be of benefit 
to him if his natural tendencies, natural apti- 
tudes are in that direction. Can you think of 
anything better for a young man without col- 
lege training, who has some ability in short- 
hand, than reporting work? By applying him- 
self for two or three years, he may secure a 
position where he earns thousands of dollars 
a year. I do not know of anything more prom- 
ising for a young man. So, when you see 
promising material in your advanced depart- 
ment, I hope you will place before them the 
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possibilities of reporting after they have gone 
out into the business world and acquired some 
degree of skill. You might use that as an incen- 
tive for them to study phrases, etc. 

The Chairman: We have with us a young 
man who probably has the reporting ability of 
many engaged in reporting, who has been doing 
the hard work of reporting this convention, 
and I should like to hear from Mr. Hermann 
F. Post at this time: 


How the Magazine Helps 


Mr. Post: I like this convention because 
there is so much enthusiasm here. A teacher, in 
order to be successful, must be enthusiastic in 
the work. Then the students are certain to be 
inspired. 

There is one thing I want to mention: 
could have Mr. Gregg and 
other writers of the system 
advise us whenever we need 
suggestions, and give us the 
benefit of their experience 
and inspiration, that would 
be ideal. However, that is 
not possible, but we can have 
something in one sense even 
better. The work that is put 
into the Gregg Writer helps 
us to keep up to standard, 
and not only that, but it in- 
spires us to keep ever onward. It was a big 
inspiration to me to work harder, and to keep 
interested in the study of shorthand. 


If we 


H. F. Post 


Applying for a Position 


If a teacher is enthusiastic, the pupils will be 
enthusiastic, and work their hardest. However, 
I think not enough attention is paid to help- 
ing them apply for positions to the best ad- 
vantage when they are ready. One time when 
I applied for a position, I tried to make the 
other party see that I was a wonder, and that 
I would be doing him a favor if I would work 
for him. After several days of interviews, etc., 
I was engaged. However, the next time I ap- 
plied for a position, I produced my letters of 
recommendation. The man I was interviewing, 
a man way up in the business world, said “You 
look all right, your letters of recommendation 
are good. I think you can do 
the work. If we talk an hour 
about it and you tell me all 
about yourself we will not 
know whether you can do the 
work. If you are willing to 
come next Monday for two 
weeks’ trial at $20 a week, to 
show what you can do, we 
shall be glad to give you a 
trial. At the end of that 
time, if you like us and we 
like your work, we will ad- 
just the salary question all right. Would you be 
willing to do this?” I said, “Yes.” 

A stenographer cannot do himself justice by 
taking a test, but by following a plan similar 
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to the one just mentioned it will be just and 
fair to both parties. Have the students be 
willing to start for a little less than they think 
they are worth till they show what they can 
do, and then, if one has the ability, he will 


“make good.” 


Reporting Equals College Course 


Mr. John Alfred White: In talking educa- 
tional values with school men, I have made this 
statement several times—and, while I have never 
been over the ground myself, I have many rea- 
sons for believing it—that, by comparing the 
work done by the average high school graduate, 
going to a law school, with that of another 
boy preparing himself for court reporting, no 
matter how long it takes him to reach that 
point, he has done as much work as the youn 
man who has taken the law course and secure 
his diploma. I have been saying that because 
I have given considerable attention to that my- 
self. And so.a young man does not need to 
lament the want or need of college education, 
for he has given it to himself when he has be- 
come a court reporter. 


@ 


The “Question Box” 
Oy: of the most interesting features 


of the convention was the “Ques- 

tion Box” which was conducted by 
Mr. H. A. Hagar. Many of the questions 
related to outlines and these we have 
omitted as they would require extensive 
illustration. 


Classification of Students 


Question: I should like to have Mr. Zimpfer’s 
question answered fully by Mr. Brown. [Re- 
ferring to how you plan your 
work when students come in 
every day or hour.]} 

Mr. C. I. Brown: In all 
large business colleges almost 
every morning some students 
will come in. When they 
come in, we enter their name 
on our roll, give them seats 
in the department, assign 
them a lesson, and they get 
right at it. My assistant 
teacher will take those stu- 
dents and assign a little lesson, and just 
keep gradually working them together and 
by and by they will all come to be on the same 
lesson. We conduct the work in that way, 
she carrying it along until I take the work, 
and just gradually work it out. I have no diffi- 
culty in Taine able to handle those students 
and keep them busy, for generally they know 
what they want. We gradually work them into 
classes. If we get a student we cannot carry 
in a class, we carry him privately. 


Eprru Crum 
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Pen or Pencil? 


Question: Do you require beginning stu- 
dents in shorthand to use pen and ink, or 
pencil? 

Mr. Gurtler: 1 think it does not make a 
great deal of difference at first whether the 
student uses the pen or pen- 
cil. Perhaps it is more diffi- 
cult for the student to use 
the pen in learning short- 
hand. It is well to start with 
the pencil and as soon as 
they are through the Manual, 
you might encourage them to 
use the pen. Later, it is the 
only instrument to use. 

Mr. C. I. Brown: I ama 
great stickler for the pen. I 
start my students with the 
pen, the ordinary dip pen; when one wears out, 
they can put in another. I believe with Gregg 
Shorthand it is the way to do it. 

Mr. Gurtler: The trouble is that most stu- 
dents purchase pens that make a mark about 
one-eighth inch wide. Some of the pen com- 
panies are willing to let you try all the pens 
you want to without any extra charge, if you 
say that you want to find a pen that is particu- 
larly adapted to your use. They will then let 
you take a pen for two weeks to try it, and 
you can try until you find one suited to your 
needs. I think I tried about forty pens before 
I found the one I wanted, and money couldn't 
buy it now. 


C. O. Berriey 


Wall Charts 


Question: Can the large shorthand charts 
on the walls be obtained for the use of other 
schools ? 

Answer: Yes, the four charts are furnished 
for three dollars. 


The Use of the Eraser 


Question: Do you allow erasing on tran- 
scripts? Should a student be taught to erase? 
If so, when? Do you require students to re- 
write their transcripts? If so, how many 
times? 

Miss Edith Crum: I do allow students, when 
they get into the Model Office, to erase. We 
don’t allow erasing until they get into the 
office. I should like to know how many teach- 
ers teach erasing before leaving school? How 
many allow no erasing at any time? [On a 
show of hands, it appeared that the conven- 
tion was about evenly divided on that point.] 

Mr. Hagar: I have a little different idea 
about that than I had a year ago. When I was 
teaching, I would not allow any erasing, but 
now that I have stenographers working for 
me I find sometimes it is very handy to have 
them erase. We have not time to have the 
work done over. For my part, I believe we 
ought to teach erasing and teach them how to 
do it properly. 

Mr. J. A. White: I should like to ask what 
the teachers here think about beginners’ taking 
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a new sheet of paper when an error is made. 


Do you allow that, or are they allowed to go 
on even if they fill that paper with mistakes? 


The Half-Sheet Plan 


Mr. C. O. Bentley: A few years ago I tried 
the plan of having the paper cut in two, so 
that we used half sheets instead of full sheets 
for the beginners. I find that students will 
fill one of those half sheets much more readily 
without an error than they will the full sheets. 

Mr. C. 1. Brown: I think there are two ways 
of getting around this: When they make a 
mistake, tell them not to throw away the 
paper, but to go right on through just as 
carefully as possible. Afterwards they should 
take a new sheet and do it right, from the be- 
ginning to the end. If they stop to take a 
new sheet every time they make a mistake, they 
will soon have a basket full of paper. The im- 
portant thing is not the amount of paper they 
waste, but the time that is wasted. Teach them 
not to waste time, hour after hour. They can’t 
do it in the business office. 

Another way is this: If they make a mis- 
take after they are started, turn the sheet up 
just a little way and start again. I like that 
half-sheet suggestion. They can take the lesson 
as it is outlined in the book, and get it all 
on a half sheet. 


Value of Continuity of Work 


Miss Kathryn Thompson: I am not the type- 
writing teacher, but I want to say this regard- 
ing typewriting: We have 
found in our experience that 
if you allow the student to 
commence over every time he 
makes a mistake—as he will 
do if you allow him to—he is 
putting all his practice on a 
few words, and not on the 
entire lesson. It is not so 
much a question of getting 
that page perfect as it is to 
be able to get it perfect, and 
he is gaining that proficiency 
in execution just as well after making mistakes 
as before he has made mistakes. 

Mr. R. P. Kelley: 1 am very glad indeed to 
hear Miss Thompson say that. There is an- 
other bad feature about starting over so often 
—it destroys the continuity of the writing. The 
pupil has the idea that he can start and stop 
and does not get used to writing steadily. That 
is one of the objections I have to the plan that 
requires perfect work. If you want him to 
acquiré facility in execution, let him cultivate 
writing steadily, and the mistakes will become 
fewer. 

Mr. Morton MacCormac: While our thought 
is for perfection, we insist on our students’ 
giving us twenty pages of each lesson, and we 
ask that one of these pages be perfect. But 
we do find that the steady strain of writing 
develops them so that when they get through 
with our series of lessons, they have an ex- 
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cellent speed in typewriting prior to taking up 
dictation work. 

Mr. A. E. Rowland: My typewriting teacher 
told me she was having trouble with some of 
the students. I talked with several of them 
and watched their work. I suggested that they 
bring me the pages and count the mistakes and 
mark them at the top, and the next time they 
wrote it not to try to make a perfect copy so 
much as to try to do better than they did be- 
fore. That plan relieved the mental strain— 
the nervousness—and usually they turned out a 
perfect copy. 


Securing Positions 


Question: How secure positions for boys 
learning shorthand in a small town? 

Mr. W. J. Murphy: In our town of about 
12,000, of course the number of boy graduates 
is comparatively small. There are always posi- 
tions for them and we never have any trouble 
to get the positions for them; being graduates 
of the high school, they are preferred because 
of the balanced course they have had in the 
high school. 

Mr. Hagar: I was talking with a man a 
few days ago, who has charge of a commercial 
department. He had corresponded with the 
business houses in near-by towns letting them 
know that he had stenographers graduating 
every June, and in that way was able to put 
every one of the graduates in positions. That 
appealed to me as an excellent plan. 


Advertising and Salesmanship 


Question: Is it worth while to attempt to 
teach advertising as a part of Business Prac- 
tice or Business English? 

Mr. Morton MacCormac: I do not know. I 
have never tried to teach advertising, and I 
have tried to work it. It has cost me $40,000 
so far, and I feel that I don’t know anything 
about it. I believe the time will come, however, 
when we will teach advertising in its essen- 
tials just as in many schools we are now teach- 
ing salesmanship in its essentials. I wish that 
our language would give us better words than 
advertising or salesmanship. I am sure, as we 
understand it to-day, they simply mean psy- 
chology with business clothes on, and we will 
some day be teaching all of our boys and girls 
in our stenographic and commercial depart- 
ments the laws and principles of service. And 
that will include advertising and salesmanship. 


College Graduates in Demand 


Question: Is there a demand for commer- 
cial teachers with normal school and college 
training? 

Mr. Gregg: Yes, decidedly. There is a con- 
stantly growing demand for teachers with nor- 
mal and college training, especially men. 


Three Essential Qualities 


Question (to Mr. Gregg): What are the 
three essential qualities of the good shorthand 
teacher? 


Mr. Gregg: It is hard to confine the subject 
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However, I might answer 
the question in this way: First, the power to 
hold the attention of the students and main- 
tain their interest. This includes enthusiasm, 
because you cannot hold the attention of your 
students without it. 

Second, the power to drive the student on 
to success—to drive him past the theory to 
practical work, so that at the end of the course 
he will be able to turn out a sufficient quantity 
of work. To do this he must work under pres- 
sure both in shorthand and in transcribing. The 
work must be continuous and not subject to 
interruption. Many school proprietors are 
realizing the importance of this quality in 
teachers. When considering applicants they 
often ask “Is he a theory teacher only, or can 
he get practical results?” 

Third, the power to organize classes so that 
all the students get sufficient attention, and to 
so balance the work of shorthand, typewriting 
and English that the result will be a_ well- 
rounded course of study. 


to three qualities. 


Correcting Papers 


Question (to Mr. C. I. Brown): Kindly ex- 
plain your exact method of correcting dictation 
class papers. Do you go over them personally, 
or do you allow your advanced students to cor- 
rect their own papers? 

Mr. C. I. Brown: The shorthand writing ex- 
ercises are checked by the teachers that con- 
duct the classes. If I teach the theory, I do 
it myself. It is not a good plan to let stu- 
dents check the work. It may teach them to be 
critical, but they will not find all the errors, 
and you will not get the best results. They come 
to us for instruction, and not to teach. There- 
fore, we do our own checking, and all the work 
that is the work of the endian is done by the 
teacher. Sometimes, in special cases, I have a 
student check his own work, but never the work 
of another. 

Mr. Hagar: I have students do their work, 
but when. I ask one student to correct one 
paper, the other corrects his. How many have 
students correct each other’s work? How many 
do all the correcting themselves? [On a show 
of hands, the convention seemed to be evenly 
divided on the question.] 


Teaching Wordsigns 


Question: What is the best way to teach 
wordsigns ? 

Mr. Hirons: Take them column by column; 
first cover the shorthand and write the short- 
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hand characters from the longhand, and then 
check back, writing them back and forth five 
or six times. I have found that about the best 
way. 

Progressive Exercises 


Question (to Miss Dixon): Do you think the 
Progressive Exercise book is of benefit to the 
student? 

Miss Dixon: Why, I could hardly get along 
without it. It enforces thoroughness, accuracy 
and neatness in all the work. All my students 
try to do the best possible work in the exer- 
cise book; that is the standard by which they 
are judged. It is an unfailing guide to me as 
to whether or not a student is doing the work 
assigned to him. Besides, I find that by the 
use of Progressive Exercises the student gains 
more quickly the ability to write new words 
and take dictation more readily. I certainly 
could not get along without Progressive Ex- 
ercises. 


The Eight-Hour Day 


Question: Should teachers work more than 
eight hours a day? [Applause.] 

Mr. C. E. Howard: Not in California. We 
have a state law that makes it a very severe 
penalty to allow any woman to work more than 
eight hours a day. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. Gregg: 1 was wondering why so many 
teachers wanted to go to California. 

Miss Edith Crum: Edison said that he could 
stand work for sixteen hours. The only dif- 
ference is that you have to enjoy your work in 
order to work long. I enjoy mine. 


Reviews Made Interesting 


Question (to Miss Diwon): How do you 
interest students sufficiently to keep them re- 
viewing several weeks after finishing the 
Manual? 

Miss Dizon: 1 wish you could enter my re- 
view class! We can finish the review of the 
Manual in two weeks. We take two lessons 
a day with the exception of lessons 1, 2, 3, 12, 
13, 14, 15, to each of which I give one day 
Besides that, I give them much outside matter. 
I have lists of words that the students fill in, 
and I dictate new words so that they can con- 
struct outlines while in class. I have no trouble 
whatever to keep the students interested in re- 
view work; in fact, they take it over and over 
again, and sometimes are forced to take the 
examination for promotion to the advanced de- 
partment. 

(To be continued) 

















[Er us beware of losing our enthusiasms. 
and strive to retain our admiration for all that would ennoble, and our 


Let us ever glory in something 


interest in all that would enrich and beautify our life— Phillips Brooks. 
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Initials 


HE method of representing initials 
fi in shorthand is fully shown in the 

Manual, but it should be borne in 
mind that there is no contezt to initials. 
They should therefore be written with un- 
usual care. Many writers prefer to write 
initials in longhand, and if this is done a 
great saving in time is effected by writing 
them in small letters and joining the letters 
thus: 


cel rd LJ Gr 


7 


Key: A.B. Smith, C. D. Brown, E. F. Jones. 

This plan should always be followed by 
those who have any difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between strokes of different lengths or 


between the small and large circles. 


Writing Proper Names in Shorthand 
In the writing of proper names in short- 
hand we said there were four steps: 
First: The names of the 
ritories, and foreign countries. 
Second: The names of the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada, 
supplemented perhaps with the leading 
foreign cities. 
Third: All the common Christian names. 
Fourth: Most of the common surnames. 
In the Manual you have a list of the out- 
lines for the states and territories. Last 
month we gave the shorthand forms for the 
names of 216 cities of over 25,000 popula- 
tion, for the names of Canadian cities and 
provinces, and for the names of many for- 
eign countries. That was quite a reference 
library in itself! There is in print a volume 
containing much less—just the shorthand 
forms for the names of the states and cities 
which has had a considerable sale at fifty 
cents a copy. 
On another page we give a list of Chris- 


states, ter- 
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tian names. The forms are so easy and 
legible that it is not necessary to furnish a 
key to the plate. 

Where a name may be spelled in dif 
ferent ways, the least common spelling may 
be quickly indicated by adding a letter or 
two in longhand, as illustrated in the fol- 
lowing: 


a a 
= , y < a 


m q — 


Key: Nora, Norah, Maud, Maude, Mabel, 

Maybelle, Kelly, Kelley. 
(a) 
The Charts of the Alphabet 

We are sure you will be interested in the 
“Charts of the Alphabet” which are given 
herewith. These charts present a “bird’s- 
eye view” of the application of the various 
principles. They enable you to classify 
the rules more clearly and definitely. 

You will find the following a very inter- 
esting and helpful exercise: 

1. Take a sheet of typewriting paper 
and fold it across so that it will be about 
the size of a page of this magazine. (The 
double thickness secured by folding will 
prevent the shorthand forms showing 
through, as will be the case if a single 
sheet of thin paper is used.) 

2. Bring the paper down so that the 
headings of the different columns are ex- 
posed but not the shorthand forms. 

8. Proceed to fill out the blanks under 
each column heading. Afterwards com- 
pare the result with the chart, and make a 
notation of omissions for special practice. 

If you follow this plan until you can fill 
out the columns with absolute accuracy, you 
will find that you have a ready grasp on all 
the leading principles of the system. In 
this way the rules and principles are men- 
tally pigeon-holed and indexed. 
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Practice Exercise on Christian Names 
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Che “150° Accuracy Test 


(Shorthand for Plate-Writing Exercise, February number.) 
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Plate-Weiting Exercise 


. Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the “advance key” given below 
V rite up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from your text-book 
any points of theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside to be compared next 


month with the authoritative plates. 


This will enable you to find out exactly where you are weak 


on the principles and wordsigns, and will point the way to judicious review. 


HE brilliant editorial which we have 
selected for the plate-writing exer- 
cise this month appeared in the New 

York Journal some years ago. Perhaps it 
appeals to us particularly because it brings 
back memories of the time when we were 
struggling to gain a hearing for a new 
theory of shorthand construction, and when 
our views were received with derision by 
an association of shorthand teachers. As 
is the case of Bessemer, mentioned in the 
editorial, our remarks were not recorded in 
the report of the proceedings. Yet in look- 


ing over the report a few days ago, we 
noted with some interest that most of those 
who were present at that meeting and who 
are still engaged in shorthand work, have 
now adopted the views which then seemed 


so ridiculous. 

In these days of rapid progress, when 
the whole world is changing before our 
eyes, and especially in this progressive 
country, it should not be difficult to acquire 
an open-minded way of looking at things. 
It is a thing well worth acquiring for the 
pleasure it gives and its possibilities of 
material benefit. 
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Cultivate An Open Mind 


Keep your mind open to new ideas. 

As you read the history of men and of 
science, study the reception that the world has 
given to its great benefactors. 

Almost invariably the new idea has been re- 
ceived with universal ridicule, and when occa- 
sionally a few believers are found they are only 
a pitiful minority and must bear their share 
of the world’s condemnation. 

No man can estimate how much the world 
has lost by the innate tendency in human na- 
ture to reject everything that is new. 

Not only does human nature reject the truth 
when first presented—it rejects it with scorn 
and hatred, as though original thought were 
a crime. 

When Galileo discovered that the earth went 
around the sun they made him get down on 


his knees and publicly retract the glorious 
truth he brought to mankind. 

When Fulton tried to talk to Napoleon about 
the steamboat which he had invented Napoleon's 
mind was full of a plan to cross the channel 
to conquer England. His boats were at the 
mercy of the winds, he never did cross the 
channel, and England eventually conquered 
him. 

Fulton was the very man of all men that 
could have solved Napoleon’s problem for him. 
But to Fulton Napoleon said that he could 
give him just five minutes—-and at the end of 
that five minutes even Napoleon’s extraordinary 
mind rejected the new truth. 

There is no doubt that the opposition to new 
thought has been, and still is, almost insane in 
its obstinacy. 

Next to adding to the world’s knowledge 
with a new invention or a new and clear state- 
ment of truth, the greatest thing that any man 
can do is to encourage another who really has 
a message that the world ought to hear. 

It would not be desirable to change human 
nature suddenly and have the whole population 
rushing hither and thither without discrimina- 
tion in pursuit of that which is new. 

But we can each of us improve in usefulness 
by training our minds at least to avoid prejudice 
and to give a fair hearing to a new idea, how- 
ever foreign it may be to our own method of 
thought. Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
besides doing good to others and encouraging 
originality, many a man has found his own wel- 
fare and prosperity in an open-minded tem- 
perament. 

For instance, at a certain annual gathering 
of the steel and iron manufacturers of Eng- 
land a gentleman asked permission to submit 
a new idea. He thought he had discovered a 
cheap way of making steel. 

Permission was grudgingly given to him to 
read the paper which he had prepared. 

When he had finished reading it was unani- 
mously resolved not to have any record of his 
remarks on the minutes of the convention be- 
cause what he said was too foolish to appear 
among the proceedings of a sensible body of 
men. 

That man whose new idea was so contemptu- 
ously rejected was the inventor of the Bessemer 
steel process, destined to revolutionize one of 
the greatest industries in the world. 

There happened to be one man at that con- 
vention of ironworkers with an open mind. 
He told the despised inventor that there might 
be something in his idea, and even consented 
to take a little stock in the invention. This 
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open-minded individual subsequently made 
about ten millions of dollars out of the stock 
thus easily acquired. 

By keeping the mind open, ready to welcome 
the truth in regard to mechanical invention, a 
man may enrich himself, besides helping an- 
other to success. 
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The steam engine and the steamboat were 
both invented many years before they were 
made practically useful. The original invent 
or of the sewing machine never saw a sewing 
machine in his life—he died unsuccessful. The 
same may be said of nearly all those who first 
conceived great material improvements, 
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Program of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Meeting to be Held at Albany, N. Y., April 4, 5, 6, 1912 


THurspay AFTERNOON 
Two addresses of welcome—Speakers to 
be selected by the Local Committee. 
Reply on behalf of the Association, by 
E. H. Fisher, Somerville, Mass. 
Address by the President. 
“Business English’—Mr. 
New York University. 
Address by Dr. E. 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


Hotchkiss, 


S. Meade—Univer- 
Tuurspay EveENING 
Public Meeting—The principal speaker 
will be W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids, Mich., 
followed by a reception under the auspices 
of the Local Committee. 
Fripay MorninG 


Teacher's Training and the Pedagogy of 
Commercial Work. 
“Suggested Course in Commercial Train- 


ing for Teachers’—-W. N. Ferris, Big 
Rapids, Mich. 

“Opportunities Offered by Extension 
and Summer Work for Additional Train- 
ing’ —Dr. Clapp, New York University. 

Class Method vs. Individual Instruction 
in the Teaching of Bookkeeping in Busi- 
ness Schools—G. A. Deel, Eastman Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“Methods of Teaching Typewriting”’ 
Miss Madaline Kinnan, Albany Business 
College, Albany, N. Y. 

“Office Practice for Stenographers” 
(speaker open). 

Discussion—F orty-five minutes. 

Fripay ArreRNooNn 

“Night School Conference.” 

“How to Obtain and Hold Night School 
Pupils’’— Milton F. Stauffer, Head, Busi- 
ness Department, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 

“Wherein would Teaching in the Night 
School Differ from that of the Day 


School?” 
Pa. 
Discussion—F orty-five minutes. 
“Shorthand Penmanship'—Lafayette P. 
Temple, Baltimore, Md. 
Discussion—Ten minutes. 
“Longhand Penmanship” 
Packard Commercial School, 
City. 
Discussion 


Edward Rynearson, Pittsburg, 


in Sa 
New 


Price, 


York 


Ten minutes. 


Fripay EvEeNING 


Banquet—Three speakers. 

The banquet is to be in charge of the 
Local Committee, and is to be held at the 
New Ten Eyck, at $2.00 a cover. 


Saturpay MorninG 

“Rapid Calculation’—J. C. 
Drake School, New York City. 

“Training of Office Help, from the Em 
sistant Secretary, General Electric Co., 
sistant Secretary, General Electric Co., 
Schnectady, N. Y. 

“Actual Business Methods in Teaching 
Commercial Work’’—H. L. Jacobs, Rhode 
Island Commercial Providence, 
R. I. 

“Bookkeeping’’—Mrs. Hilton, William 
Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Raw Materials of Commerce’’—W. P. 
Raine, Central High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Business Meeting. 

The Hotel 

The Ten Eyck, corner State and Chapel 
streets, has been selected as the headquar- 
ters of the Association. Rooms $2.00 and 
upward per day. If two occupy the same 
room $1.00 per day additional. 

Persons expecting to attend the conven 
tion are strongly urged to make reserva 
tions well in advance. 


Kane. 


College, 








Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Short- 
hand who desire to exchange postals “written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 


in various parts of the world 
subscribers to this magazine 


There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be 


Names are not repeated after first publication. Send your 


name and address to the GREGG WRITER, Chicago, Ill 


New Members 

Charles Mueller, St. Paul, Nebr. 

Blanche E. Garrison, 619 S. Elm St., Cen- 
tralia, Ill. (Prefers cards from foreign coun- 
tries and the Southern States, especially Dela- 
ware.) 

Howard Campbell, 
Shamokin, Pa. 

John L. Pretorius, 117 St. Andrews St., Blom- 
fontaine, Orange Free State, South Africa. 

Clarence N. Sundquist, care West Side Bank, 
rracy, Cal. 

Elvira Clemens, 3612 North Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Prefers foreign cards.) 

Suzannah E. Gregory, 545 Eighth St., Astoria, 
Oregon. 

Sara A. Smith, 12 Ellsworth Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Donalda 
Viass. 

W. Frank Keefer, 505 N. 
ing, W. Va. 

Howard Reep, Elm St., Calumet, Mich. 

Royce Menery, Laurium, Mich. 

Charles MacLeod, Church St., Calumet, Mich. 

James Allen, Oak St., Calumet, Mich. 

Mortimor Fremodig, Laurium, Mich. 

Henry Wenderoth, Technical College, Char- 
ters Towers, Queensland, Australia. 

Grace Estes, R. F. D. No. 2, Box 55-A, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 
Cecilia 

Ohio. 

Kathryn Sanwald, 1211 Chambers St., Tren- 
ton, N. : 

Lillian Horner, 338 N. 10th St., Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Marie Mahon, 218 West Ave., Utica, N. Y. 

Amanda McIntire, 36 West St., Bath, Me. 

Florence Blaumeiser, 1219 North St., Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 

Stella 
Ohio. 

Mary Russ, 1002 N. Mill St., Massillon, Ohio. 

Ruth Donant, 1601 Andrew St., Massillon, 
Ohio. 

Marie 
Ohio. 

Ralph C. 
lon, Ohio. 

James H. Paul, 508 E. Cherry St., Massillon, 
Ohio. 

Irene Kail, 1235 141% St., Rock Island, II. 

Marie O’Brien, 1102 22d St., Rock Island, III. 

Irene Kane, 2519 8, Ave., Rock Island, IIL. 

Marguerite Flaherty, 2024 16th St., Rock 
Island, Ill. 


1004 N. Shamokin St., 


Renaud, 36 Cross St., Marlboro, 


Huron St., Wheel- 


Dilger, 2206 Trump Ave., Canton, 


Wiener, 1102 Front St., Massillon, 


Clemens, 902 N. Mill St., Massillon, 


Happoldt, 1431 Front St., Massil- 


Harry B. Gleason, 810 S. 15th St., Omaha, 
Nebr. (Prefers foreign cards; will answer all 
received. ) 

: Sara A. McKibben, R. F. D. 
li. 

Ben Meinen, 1536 Lincoln Ave., Peoria, Il. 

Anthony Schmitt, 343 Faraday St., Peoria, Ill. 

Lucille Campbell, Maple Shade Farm, R. F. 
D. 36, Peoria, Ill. 

Sara C. Adams, Hardwick, Vt. 

Ruth Warth, 208 North St., Massillon, Ohio. 

Caroline Ringleb, R. F. D. No. 1, Massillon, 
Ohio. 

Lucile Kohl, 610 N. Lincoln Ave., Massillon, 
Ohio. 

Alphonsus Hamel, 1408 State St., Massillon, 
Ohio. 

Dan A. 
Oregon. 

J. R. Robb, Harriett St., Hill End, South 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

Johnstone Smith, Titles and Stamps Office, 
Treasury, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

Thomas Bath, Titles and Stamps Office, Treas- 
ury, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

John P. Mahoney, Public Service Board, Ex- 
ata Bldgs., Brisbane, Queensland, Austra- 
ia. 

Wm. W. Swan, “Percydale,” 
woomba, Queensland, Australia. 

G. H. Deberg, Marburg, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. 

Edith Bauke, 1145 Ridge Ave., Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Lillian Horner, 338 N. 10th St., Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Frank Hurlburt, 913 
City, Kans. 

Clarence Merrill, 622 
City, Kans. 

Richard Campbell, 956 Laurel Ave., Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Pearl Gosney, 1707 Garfield St., Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Clarence E. 
sas City, Kans. 

Irene McCarthy, 206 W. Walnut St., Green 
Bay, Wis. (Prefers scenic cards.) 

Mamie Van Kessel, 1161 Pine St., Green Bay, 
Wis. (Prefers scenic cards.) 

Anna M. Fresco, care The Guarantee Title 
and Trust Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Everett A. Birdsong, 
Greenville, Tex. 

Charles Cook, 1014 Scott St., Portsmouth, 
Ohio. (Prefers to exchange cards with those 
interested in photography. ) 


No. 7, Marion, 


Jones, 881 E. 37th St., Portland, 


Eton St., Too- 


Ridge Ave., Kansas 


Lafayette St., Kansas 


Roach, General Delivery, Kan- 


2819 W. Oneal St. 
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Nuggets from the Writings of J. N. Kimball 


F some one would go through the old 
I volumes of the Phonographic World 

and collect the wise and witty sayings 
of J. N. Kimball about things stenographic, 
what an interesting book it would make! 
Some day we are going to do it—if some 
one else does not do it first. Years ago we 
had quite a collection of Kimballisms which 
we used in our advanced dictation to vary 
the monotony of routine work and to con- 
vey a lesson on some point in a way that 
would make it stick. There is nothing 
“preachy” about Kimball's advice to stu- 
dents—nothing that leaves a sting. He 
makes the reader laugh with him even when 
the reader knows the laugh is on himself. 

Here are a few nuggets picked up at 
random from the inexhaustible mine of 
Kimball's writings: 

“During the past five years or so the 
schools have turned out 300,000 stenog- 
raphers at the very least, and if I were 
asked to furnish ten first-class, rapid, re- 
liable, all-around people, capable of earn- 
ing (not receiving, but earning) $1,500 a 
year—or go to jail—I’d make my will and 
start for Sing Sing.” 

* * * 

“But the best way, as I have said, is to 
stay at school about three times as long as 
you intended when you began. This is 
good for the school, but it is better for you, 
and you are looking out for yourself, or 
should do so. Learn everytliing the school 
can teach you, and then, in order to be 
sure, learn it again—and if you are less 
than sé¢venteen years old it wouldn’t be a 
bad idea to try it just once more as a 
clincher.” 

* 7 7 

“I would like to see printed in large type 
and framed and hung in every schoolroom 
in the land this: ‘Very few dictators are 
too rapid for the most ordinary stenograph- 
er; the great majority of stenographers are 
too rapid for the ordinary dictator.’ Read 
that sentence a couple of hundred times and 
possibly you'll get the drift of its mean- 
ing.” 

7 * * 

“But there is one vital thing that is for- 

gotten by the great majority of shorthand 


writers—it is this: Whatever the size of 
your notes, make the shapes right. This is 
a habit that can be acquired without ques- 
tion—just as it is acquired by those who 
practice for good longhand.” 


. * ~ 


“But it made me think—-what is the best 
thing of all for the beginner? And I came 
to the conclusion that it was the observation 
of little things—the care for small details 
—that in most cases provided the stepping- 
stone to success. 

“Great mistakes are usually ludicrous. 
An employer will guffaw over a huge blun- 
der, but he will get mad at little ones. It 
is the little inequalities in the highway 
which make the road rough. The hills 
may be never so high, they don’t bother so 
much if the road is smooth.”’ 

~ ~ * 


“A few nights ago a young man stuck his 
nose inside my door to tell me that he had 
been promoted—was now manager of a cer- 
tain department in the house where he 
labors—and added: ‘Every head of a de- 
partment in our house began as a stenog- 
rapher.’” 

~ 7 * 

“Any outline, whether word or phrase, 
if thoroughly learned—learned so thor- 
oughly that the mental picture is there as 
soon as the ear hears it—will come from 
the fingers without the slightest material 
effort of the brain aside from the order 
which that organ gives to all the others 
when any physical operation is to be per- 
formed.” 

* * * 

“When he has learned all the outlines 
there are, he will be a fast writer—he can- 
not help it—and until he has learned the 
vast majority of frequently occurring out- 
lines, he will hesitate at each which is new 
or unfamiliar, and he becomes a slow writer 
by that hesitation.” 

* « * 

“I have heard it said a thousand times: 
‘I can write 150 words per minute on 
matter which I have practiced, but not 
more than 100 on entirely new stuff.’ Cer- 
tainly. But if you were to take a new 
selection with none but the words and 
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phrases that occurred in the practiced mat- 
ter, you would come very nearly up to the 
150 the first time trying; and, speaking 
broadly, your speed in the vocabulary com- 
prised in the practiced matter is 150, but 
that speed is lowered immediately and 
largely the moment you introduce words 
and phrases which have to be analyzed 
before they are transmitted to the hand by 
the brain order.” 
* ” * 

“The clumsiest booby that ever followed 
a speaker gets it knocked into his head 
eventually that he must write to be read.” 


*” ~ * 


“The whole gist of the matter is here: 
to get a thorough command of a sufficiently 
large list of outlines is a matter of hard 
work—of severe drudgery; and the or- 
dinary mortal doesn’t like drudgery a little 
bit, but seeks some easy way out of it.” 

* ~ ” 

“The poor stenographer will always 
(without drudgery) be a poor stenograph- 
er, even though he writes with a solid gold 
equipment, while the good stenographer 
will make good even if he has to write with 
a burnt match on a shingle. The difference 
is not in the tools or in the manner of using 
them— it is in the pluck, the ambition, the 
earnestness, the endeavor, the right-down- 
on-your-knees scrubbing that is put into his 
practice by the one, and the shirking, 
squirming, crawl-in-under-the-tent sort of 
spirit that is displayed by the other, and I 
am sorry to admit that he is much in the 
majority.” 

a * * 

“Would you, for example, be willing to 
work like a donkey engine to add a speed 
of one-fifteenth of a word a minute every 
day to your rate? Of course you grin—I 
expected that—but wait a bit. Starting at 
nothing, at the end of ten years you would 
be the owner of 240-per, and ten years is 
the limit set on the Miner Medal aspirants 

only nobody has appeared with the 240- 
per, as yet. Wonder why?” 

* * o 

“I cannot conceive how parents will be 
so deluded as to think that in these times of 
hustling competition they can spend, say, 
*50 and thereby create their offspring into 
money-making machines to the tune of 
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doctor 
spends four years of hard study and is very 
lucky if his first year of practice brings 
him in $500, and yet these trusting mortals 
think that six months’ time and $60 tuition 
should make their children wage-earners at 


$1,000 per year. The average 


double that amount. It is not only non- 
sense, but it is criminal ignorance.” 
* _ * 


“I believe—more than that, I know— 
that there is more money in shorthand to- 
day than ever before; that for a young 
woman of good sense and education there is 
nothing which combines pleasant occupa- 
tion and reasonable salary in such an 
equable way; that business men are stand- 
ing in line waiting for good stenographers 
and are willing to pay for them; that, as a 
rule, they are willing, like my friend, to 
pay fifteen dollars for ten dollars’ worth 
of service, and they can’t find the person 
who can produce the goods.” 

* a * 


“Now I want to say emphatically that 
your shorthand slowness and fastness are 
to a very great extent as much matters of 
your formed habit as anything I have men- 
tioned. And if you want to overcome 
either of them (probably it is your slow- 
ness), you can do it by doing it; that is, by 
creating a habit of writing faster; by forc- 
ing yourself until you have established a 
new gait.” 

* * * 

“And I want to add that I am no be- 
liever in carelessness. Quickness need 
never be carelessness—in fact, if there is 
carelessness there is no quickness in the 
long run, for slowness of reading must fol- 
low carelessness in writing.” 

7 * ” 

“All of which leads me to the same old 
conclusion ; if you are slow it is because you 
are slow—and you can be faster if you 
will but be faster, in habit. Cultivate a 
more rapid gait—that is all there is to it; 
all the time presupposing that you are all 
you should be in the system you write.” 

a 7 


“IT am free to confess that so far as my 
knowledge goes I have never seen any lack 
of speed in any writer which I could in any 
way connect with hand motion. Brain mo- 


tion is what seems to trouble the most of 
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them. Lack of perfect knowledge of their 
system of shorthand is of more trouble 
than lack of manual gymnastics, every 
time.” 
. * ” 
“It has always seemed to me as if the 
quieter the dress the louder the salary.” 


* * - 


“In shorthand you can do only so far as 
you know; therefore your success is un- 
questionably limited by your knowledge of 
things in general and the one thing you are 
writing about in particular.” 

” ” * 

“Positions are a good deal like apples; 
those that are easy to get lie on the ground, 
and will be found rotten to some extent, 
jammed in the falling and covered with in- 
sects, but they are all you can get without 
exertion, and there are many people who 
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are too lazy to do more than stoop down. 
Those which hang low down on the trees are 
hard and green, and while sound are apt to 
prove indigestible. It is only at the top of 
the tree that you find the best fruit, where 
the rains have washed off the dust, and the 
sun has painted rosy cheeks; but to reach 
the top of the tree you have to climb, and 
it is hard work to climb trees—therefore 
there are few who attempt the job. I have 
known of some who would much prefer to 
lie supinely on their backs on the grass 
under the tree, with mouth wide open, 
hoping that by some good luck a juicy 
apple might drop into it. But take my 
word for it, the apple is more likely to drop 
just outside the opening and damage your 
countenance. It is mighty poor policy, 
also, to place dependence on luck, when by 
hard work you can grab what you are 
after.” 


@ 


The Shorthand Club of New York City 


HE Shorthand Club of New York held 

its Third Annual Dinner in the Ban- 

quet Hall of the West End Restau- 
rant, West 125th Street, on Saturday even- 
ing, February 10th. There was an attend- 
ance of over 120 members of the club. An 
address of welcome was extended by the 
popular and eloquent president of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Horace A. Davis. The toast- 
master, Mr. Patrick J. Bagley, then took 
charge and performed his duties with tact 
and skill. The speakers of the evening 
were: Mr. Charles H. Requa, official re- 
porter, Brooklyn, known as the Poet Lau- 
reate of the profession; Mr. John R. Potts, 
official reporter; Mr. Nathan Behrin, re- 
porter in the Magistrate's Courts; Mr. 
Willard B. Bottome; Mr. Charles P. Han- 
son and Mr. John Robert Gregg. A very 
humorous recitation was given by Mr. 
Henry S. Sanders, reporter in the Magis- 
trate’s Courts. 

The Shorthand Club of New York began 
through a few stenographers, in the Im- 
migration Department at Ellis Island, get- 
ting together for a dinner once in a while. 
Then they secured the use of a classroom 
for two or three nights in a week, and in 
order to defray the expenses, they invited 


other ambitious young men to join with 
them. They now have considerable funds 
on hand, and so successful has the organ 
ization become that the directors have an 
nounced that no one will be admitted un- 
less he can prove his ability to write at 
least 150 words a minute. 

The success of the Shorthand Club of 
New York has given a great impetus to the 
formation of shorthand clubs in other cities. 
We hope the idea will continue to grow. 
Why not take steps to organize a club in 
your city? 


| <r 
So 


From stenographer to president is the 
record of O. L. Dickenson when he assumed 
his duties as head of the White Pass & 
Yukon railroad, a short time ago. 

Fourteen years ago Dickenson took a 
position as stenographer on the Burlington 
road. He was one of the youngest stenog 
raphers on the line. To-day he is the 
youngest railroad president in America. 
He is 34 years old. 

Dickenson left the Burlington a year 
ago. He was then genéral inspector of 
transportation. The Yukon road was the 
first line built in Alaska.— Chicago Journal. 
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General Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Standardization of Shorthand 


HE standardization of shorthand. is 

a noble aspiration and its accom- 

plishment would have vast potentiali- 
ties for usefulness. 

Perhaps no one has voiced this aspira- 
tion for a universal system of shorthand 
so eloquently as Mr. E. V. Murphy did 
some years ago in an address to the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 
The following passages from the address 
are worthy of the earnest thought and at- 
tention of all writers of shorthand: 


In 1901, in a letter addressed to the editor of 
the Phonographic Magazine, I urged that all 
shorthand writers should use their best efforts 
to secure the adoption of a universal system of 
shorthand. Even if the adoption of 
such a uniform system be an “iridescent dream,” 
anything approaching it would tend to the up- 
lifting and advancement of our profession. It 
would enable the great body of shorthand 
writérs to conduct their correspondence with 
each other, with their magazines and societies, 
in phonographic characters somewhat analogous 
to those which are used in what is known as the 
“Corresponding Style.” The enormous saving 
of labor from the adoption of such a course is 
certainly worthy of attention. When the great 
world outside came to understand the ease and 
facility with which the use of shorthand en- 
abled the disciples of the art to communicate 


with each other, would it not attract their at- 
tention to the importance of adopting a some- 
what similar expedient—thus bringing to frui- 
tion the fond dream of Sir Isaac and Benn 
Pitman, of Andrews, of Boyle, of Dyer, and of 
their revered and honored compeers? 


The Future of Shorthand 


A universal system of shorthand, or one 
so widely used as to be a common medium 
of communication, would be of inestimable 
advantage to all who write. As Mr. Mur- 
phy says, it would effect an enormous sav- 
ing of time and labor, and we do not 
believe that in this age of high pressure 
people will long continue to tolerate our 
present slow and cumbrous longhand as a 
means of communication. We take pleasure 
in quoting the eloquent peroration to Mr. 
Murphy’s address, in which he pictures the 
future of shorthand: 


Let us save them (the future generations) 
from a senseless, distracting, wasteful, never- 
ending war of systems, so that they may be 
enabled to devote their best facilities to the 
improvement and perfection of that one sys- 
tem which we, I most fondly trust, may be- 
queath them. Then, animated by a common 
purpose, communicating in phonographic char- 
acters as uniform as the maritime signal code 
of nations, speaking, as it were, the same lan- 
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guage, building in unison the great phono 
graphic temple; they will erect walls so high, 
so strong, so beautiful, so chaste, on the firm 
foundation which we shall have constructed, 
that it will be recognized by all men as the 
fitting symbol of a profession hoary with age, 
splendid in its achievements, rich in its his- 
tory and unsurpassed in the skill, the fidelity, 


the learning, the honor of its adherents. With 
eye of faith and heart of hope this is the 
glorious vision I behold. 


The Decline of Pitmanic Systems 

In commenting upon this address some 
vears ago, we said: 

“It is hardly necessary to discuss Mr. 
Murphy's advocacy of the old-time Pit- 
manic method as the basis of a universal 
system. That system has now been gen 
erally supplanted by more modern thought 
in shorthand and is rapidly passing away. 
Even in its best days it was not written 
with any degree of uniformity, as there 
were endless varieties of Pitmanic short- 
hand and the promoters of these varieties, 
in the words of Mr. Murphy, carried on 
“a senseless, distracting, wasteful, never- 
ending war’ upon each other. Based on an 
alphabet so utterly unscientific that many 
of the most important letters are repre- 
sented by alternative signs, supplemented 
by expedients of all kinds, the system lends 
itself to diversified outlines for nearly every 
word, and thus opens the way to individual 
peculiarities of writing which place it out 
of consideration as a system for general 
use. 

As an article in the July, 1901, issue of 
this magazine clearly expresses our views 
now, we quote the article somewhat fully: 

“It is rather singular that shorthand 
writing should be the one thing in which 
there has been no important improvement 
in the last half-century. The current was 
turned in the wrong direction. There are 
now nearly, if not quite, one hundred pre- 
sentations of systems based on the Pitmanic 
alphabet, and ‘each month some author pro- 
duces one more,’ to quote Mr. Rutherford’s 
‘Song of Light-Line.’ There is a limit to 
the patience of teachers and pupils, and 
manifestly this multiplication of text-books 
could not go on indefinitely. It is equally 
obvious that a system built upon an alpha- 
bet permitting so many variations of form 
for the same word could not be the ulti- 
mate system for the representation of the 
language.” 
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Shorthand Must Be Natural and Logical 


“The future system of brief writing for 
the English language must be a radical de 
parture from the old lines. It must, in a 
very real upon the lan- 
guage, and written with those characters 
which are so natural to the hand—the ele 
ments of ordinary writing; in other words, 
it must be developed naturally and be writ- 
ten naturally. 

“The alphabet must be so simple and so 
strong as to preclude alternative ways of 
writing the characters, to the end that all 
may write alike and read alike. 

“Its superstructure, or abbreviating 
principles, must rest securely upon the 
alphabet-—-the foundation. It must avoid 
the unnatural, geometrical forms of the 
Pitmanic methods, as well as the infantile 
simplicity and crudities of Duploye or the 
‘wandering loops and of Gabels- 
berger and Stolze. 

“In its theoretical basis, it must appeal 
to the logical mind, while it must demon- 
strate practically its superiority as a means 
of recording rapid speech. It must, too, 
satisfy the artistic eye by the ease and 
beauty of its forms. 

“Such a system will attract the support 
of progressive teachers and writers of all 
systems, and eventually become paramount 
wherever the language is spoken. 

“When that time comes—and many there 
are who believe it is at hand—a vast corre- 
spondence will be carried on in the char- 
acters of the system, and shorthand will be 
an almost universal accomplishment. Such 
a method will be the highest development 
of the art of writing in the noblest lan- 
guage the world has known. As such it 
will be the pride of all to cherish, perfect 
and perpetuate it.” 


sense, be based 


lines’ 


Present-Day Conditions 


Over ten years have passed since the 
above was written and we reprint it now 
because the progress towards uniformity 
has been more rapid than we could antici- 
pate—sanguine though we were. Already 
over one-half of the schools teaching short- 
hand in this country have adopted Gregg 
Shorthand, and at the present rate of prog- 
ress it is reasonable to believe that in the 
course of a very few years at least three- 
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fourths of the 
uniform system. 
The next step will be its introduction in 
the grammar schools, which will eventu 
ally result in shorthand’s being used gen 
erally by all classes of people. 
tively few writers of Gregg Shorthand 
have any idea of the rapidity with which it 
is superseding other systems, not only in 
the United States but in all parts of the 
world. 
This 
them: 
was 


schools will be teaching a 


Compara- 


fact will be 
In the year 1911 Gregg Shorthand 
introduced — in hundred 
schools in this country alone; that is to 
say, in more than one school for each day 
in the year. The highest record for in 
troductions in any previous vear was about 
three hundred schools. 

The results of the speed contests. at the 


an encouragement to 


over four 


National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion in Buffalo—in which a young writer 
of the system established the highest 


world’s record for accuracy on solid matter, 
and exceeded the best previous record on 
a jury charge by ten words a minute 
came too late to be effective in securing 
adoptions for the present season; but they 
are having a wonderful effect with teachers 
and schools everywhere, as is amply evi 
denced by our daily correspondence and by 
the number of teachers of the old systems 
now studying the system. 

From this it will be seen that the prog 
ress of one uniform system, based on scien- 
tific principles, is at last “bringing to 
fruition the fond dream” of the early 
pioneers. The practical standardization 
of shorthand in this country is now within 
measurable distance. 


As Edison Sees It 


HEN the great Edison stepped 

from the gangplank on his return 

from Europe, he was asked by the 
reporters to what he attributed the superi- 
ority of American business methods. He 
promptly answered that it was due to the 
readiness of the American manufacturer 
and business man to “scrap” his old ma- 
chinery in order to have the most up-to- 
date equipment. 
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In the Old World they hate to change. 
Their economical souls revolt at the thought 
of sacrificing machinery that is still sery 
iceable merely because there is something 
better. 
increase their output or its quality suffi- 
ciently to pay for the original cost in a 
year, but they obstinately close their eyes 
to this view of the matter. 

In America we want the best, and will 
not be satisfied with anything less. The 
man who does not keep abreast of the times 
in all that pertains to his business soon 
finds his business slipping away from him. 


Improved machinery would often 


It is the law of progress. 


Why Some Stenographers Fail 


N a recent issue of the New York Jour 
nal, that versatile and _ interesting 
writer, Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, has 

an article about stenographers, in which 
she sets forth the dangers and difficulties of 
a stenographer's life. She then says: 

The difficulty of finding a competent, intelli- 
gent, commonly educated stenographer ofttimes 


renders the life of those needing such work 
done one of irritation and annoyance and 
trouble. 

There are thousands of young women ste- 


nographers in the field seeking employment and 
believing themselves capable of doing whatever 
is required by their patrons, who, if put to the 
test, could not produce ten absolutely capable 
operators, 

It is simply astounding and discouraging to 
find how few young women stenographers can 
spell properly; how few have the concentra- 
tion necessary to take dictation intelligently, 
and how many leave out letters, misplace punc- 
tuation and otherwise mar and spoil manu 
scripts which are given them to copy. 

It has been the writer’s need on hundreds of 
occasions to call in the aid of a typist and 
stenographer. It is always done with the ex- 
pectation of finding an expert helper. 

There is something fascinating and delightful 

to a composer of phrases and verses in seeing 
his ideas come out in fresh, neat, clear type 
It is like taking a soiled, tumbled child from 
its play, giving it into the hands of a neat 
nurse, and seeing it come forth a thing of 
beauty, bathed and dressed and smiling. 
But alas! how few stenographers are there 
who can give us our brain children in such at- 
tractive dress without making at least one or 
two failures before they succeed. 

The brain child, at first glance, seems to be 
clean and well dressed, but at second glance 
you discover soiled ears, or an apron put on 
back side before, or shoes which do not match. 
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When poor typing can be laid at the door of 
bad penmanship, one feels excuses are easily 


made, 
But it is just as frequently found when dicta- 
tion is given, or when manuscript already 


typed is given to be freshly copied. Over and 
over again the patrons find whole lines left 
out of poems; whole paragraphs left out of 
prose. And misspelled words are so common a 
fault with stenographers that one is prone to 
wonder what there is in our public school sys- 
tem to praise. 

The typist who can take dictation directly 
on the machine, and does not continually ask 
the dictator to repeat sentences, and who can 
hand back a perfectly spelled and punctuated 
letter or manuscript, is as rare as a white black- 
bird. 

Yes, the work of the stenographer is hard; 
her life one of many vicissitudes and disap- 
pointments. 

But before she complains of Fate and de- 
clares she is not receiving her just deserts, let 
her make sure that she is making all of her pro- 
fession which is possible; that she is ready to 
give her patrons the skilled work they require, 
and that she can bring intelligence, correct 
spelling, concentration and dispatch to bear 
upon the task allotted her. 

When she can do all this, I do not believe 
she will long be in need of steady employment 
at a good price. 

There is plenty of opportunity for the 
competent—but the employment offices are 
filled with the incompetent. It is simply 
astonishing why young people go around 
complaining of their inability to secure de- 
sirable positions when the remedy is so 
easy. If they would devote the time they 
now spend in “waiting for something’’ to 
hard, enthusiastic work, they would soon 
realize their ambitions. What many 
“would-be” stenographers lack is a real, 
downright, enthusiastic interest in short- 
hand and typewriting. If they were pos- 
sessed of the right spirit, they would soon 
be on the top rung of the ladder of suc- 
cess, 


’ 


Brevities 


The Wilkes-Barre Review of Decem 
ber 31 has an interesting account of the 
School Exhibit and Contests held by the 
Wilkes-Barre Business College under the 
direction of the principal, Mr. Victor Lee 
Dodson, assisted by Miss Bertha B. John- 
son, shorthand teacher, and Mr. John R. 
Phillips, commercial teacher. The article, 
mong other things, gives an account of a 
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demonstration of rapid shorthand writing 
by Miss Salome L. Tarr. The report says: 
“Miss Tarr wrote from new matter at 
varying rates from 146 to 200 words per 
minute on the blackboard, and on practiced 
matter Mr. Dodson was unable to read 
rapidly enough to keep in advance of her 
writing. This was done principally to 
show the various useful contractions made 
possible by the system she writes, and the 
large audience was enthusiastic and atten- 
tive every minute of the time.” 
. 7 a 

In reading an interview with a prom- 
inent business man of Chicago, which was 
published in the Chicago Tribune, this 
sentence caught our appreciative attention: 

“The successful man who ‘fought his 
way to the top’ has not done his battling 
with a brusque demeanor and a discourteous 
tongue.” 

There is a whole world of meaning in 
that sentence. Every young man ambitious 
to succeed should give it some thought. 

~ * 7 

In a letter from Mr. J. A. Williams, 
official reporter, Council Bluffs, Iowa, he 
says, “I don’t know that I told you that the 
Hon. W. R. Green, the judge with whom I 
reported, was elected to Congress at a 
special election last June. I was offered 
the secretaryship to the new congressman, 
but declined and was re-appointed reporter 
by the new judge, Hon. Thomas Arthur. 
Of course I was very much gratified to be 
immediately re-appointed.” 

Congratulations! Mr. Williams is a 
very capable reporter, and the services of 
the capable are usually appreciated—of 
which this is but another illustration. 

s *” 7 

A series of articles on “What Ails_the 
Schools?” is appearing in the New York 
Globe. We know what ails the shorthand 
departments of the New York schools; the 
New York business men see the results, but 
they do not know the cause. They will in 
time, but it takes time—in New York. 

- * . 

We are glad to note that many progress- 
ive schools are preparing to offer summer 
normal work for commercial teachers. So 
far as we know, there are no schools in 
northwest or southwest offering courses of 


this kind. Why? 
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We earnestly request our school manager 
friends to discontinue sending us a letter 
from the publishers of a Pitmanic system, 
offering ten copies of the Gregg Shorthand 
Manual “taken in exchange’’ for copies of 
a Pitmanic text-book. 

Judging from the number of copies of 
this letter sent us, the writer of it must 
have spent as much postage on mailing it 
as the ten books cost originally. The satir- 
ical comments appended to the letter by 
our friends indicate that this dodge was too 
obvious. 

Any one who wants to see a fine assort- 
ment of the text-books of all Pitmanic sys- 
tems should step into the shipping room of 
our Chicago or New York offices after the 
opening of schools any year—they are 
stacked up in hundreds. 

- ” x 

Last month, in giving the list of our 
teacher friends who had already sent in 
over one hundred subscriptions, we inad- 
vertently omitted the name of our loyal 
friend, Mr. Paul G. Duncan of the Gem 
City Business College, Quincy. Strange 
that we should omit a name which headed 
the “Roll of Honor” last year, and which 
has stood high on the list for years. But 
these things will happen! Mr. Duncan 
had one hundred and twenty-six subscrip- 
tions to his credit—and more are coming. 
The great Gem City College always does 
things in a big way, and that spirit ani- 
mates all connected with it. 

* * * 

Some time ago we predicted that a prac- 
tical course of office training would be the 
next logical step forward in the develop- 
ment of the shorthand department towards 
greater efficiency. In the past six months, 
we believe that the number of schools 
adopting a course of office training for the 
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shorthand department has been almost 
doubled. It would be well for teachers to 
prepare themselves to handle this subject 
in a practical way. They will find it a de- 
lightful change from the routine classroom 
work,—an intellectual pleasure to them 
selves, as well as a great benefit to their 
students. 
os 7. = 

We note with pleasure that Mr. Fred H. 
Gurtler has been elected a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Chicago Law 
Reporters’ Association for three years. It 
is also a pleasure to us to note two other 
friends have been recognized by the pro 
fession: Mr. Geo. F. Niklaus, official re- 
porter, Boise, Idaho, and Mr. Harold B. 
Nelson, official reporter, Rugby, N. D., 
have been appointed to the Membership 
Committee of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association. 

+ = * 

In the shorthand contest held under the 
auspices of the Connecticut Commercial 
Teachers’ Association at their annual meet- 
ing in New Haven, February 10th, Miss 
Ellen McCarthy, a pupil of Miss Emma B. 
Dearborn at the Meriden High School, won 
first place. 

The contest was open to students of high 
schools and private business schools, who 
had begun the study of shorthand since 
September Ist, 1910. Thus the business 
school and the high school were put on an 
equal plane, so far as time was concerned. 
The dictations were on solid matter and 
the rules applying in the International 
Contests, it is understood, were employed. 
Miss McCarthy, a writer of Gregg Short- 
hand, transcribed the 80-word test with 
only 3 errors and won the contest. 

Both Miss McCarthy and Miss Dearborn 


are to be congratulated on the achievement. 














[rs the man that’s a-trying something new that gets laughed at every time. 
And he is generally nght—the rest are wrong. 
gin and be guyed like a fool, and hide and starve, and eat his heart out— 
and then after years and years the rest of the world that was too lazy to 
do its own thinking comes a-strutting up to pat him on the back and invite 
him to dinner—and everybody comes in on the chorus: “‘I told you so!” 


Somebody has got to be- 


— From ‘‘ The Cave Man.’’ 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists, Beginners and Professionals 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 










How to Acquire Typewriting Technique 
No. 7 


HERE is no question that the repeat 
ed writing of sentences and short 
paragraphs that can be memorized is 

, potent factor in acquiring quick movement 
in typewriting. This kind of practice 
should form a well defined and important 
place in what may be called the inter- 
mediary stage in the learning. It should 
furnish a definite part in any well organ- 
ized scheme for learning, just as do word 
practice and the writing of new matter. 

Repetition practice gives a smoothness 
and rhythm to the finger movement that is 
especially beneficial, and tends to impart 
the same characteristics to even the writing 
of new matter. But, for many reasons, it 
will not in itself make an expert typist of 
the student, as has been claimed by some 
writers on the subject. Word practice 
gives the learner finger training on every 
section of the keyboard. It gives the 
necessary drill on every possible letter 
combination, and furnishes the learner 
practice in making the infrequent reaches 
as well as those of frequent recurrence. 
Repeated sentence and paragraph prac- 
tice supplements, strengthens and adds 
speed to the finger practice. It usually 
awakens a greater interest than does mere 
word practice, and thus possesses a dis- 
tinct_ advantage in that respect. Work on 
new matter accustoms the student to work 
under conditions which he will encounter 
in actual work. In word practice, the 
work involves the exercise of limited mem- 
ory; in sentence practice, more extended 
memory work; and in new matter, memory 
has nothing to do with it—the impressions 
come through the visual sense entirely. 
Thus it will be seen that each plays an im- 
portant part in acquiring a good typewrit- 
ing technique. 


When the student has reached the point 
in his practice where the location of the 
letters ceases to be a constant problem, 
writing new matter is the kind of practice 
best adapted to transfer the processes to 
the reflex. The repeated practice of sen- 
tences and longer paragraphs is a step in 
that direction, paves the way, and imparts 
qualities to the writer's style that would be 
absent without it. 

Alphabetic Sentences 

The advantage of alphabetic sentences 
has already been discussed briefly in a 
previous article. As a means of learning 
the location of the letters absolutely, 
nothing is better. The alphabetic sentences 
should be of a great variety, however, in 
order that the student may pro 
ficient in dealing with different combina 
tions, and that he may acquire a vocabulary 
of words that require the use of infrequent 
letters. It will be an interesting exercise 
to compose some of these sentences your 
self. Select a list of words in which the 
letters q, x, z, occur and weave the rest of 
your around words containing 
these letters. 

But it is one thing to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of a course of practice and quite 
another to act on the suggestions made. If 
you have been negligent before, the sen- 
tences that follow will offer a chance to 
perfect this part of your training. 


become 


sentence 


How to Practice the Sentences 
Begin by writing a sentence several times 
slowly, to make sure that you are fingering 
correctly and are getting the reaches so 
perfectly that you are striking the keys in 
the middle. If any particular word in the 


sentence seems to offer trouble, write it for 
several lines until you become acquainted 
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with its peculiarities and gain facility in 
fingering it. Then attack the complete 
sentence, and gradually push your speed 
up until you reach your limit—or what 
you think is your limit. It would be well 
to make a note of just what you can do on 
each sentence each day you practice, for 
the purpose of Endeavor 
every day to go a little beyond the record 
established the day before. You can keep 
a record on each sentence by noting the 
number of times you write it in a minute. 
As you find you are acquiring endurance, 
extend the time for each test up to ten or 
fifteen minutes. You will find pretty soon 
that sustained effort for one minute is not 
at all difficult; but to work under pressure 
for fifteen or twenty minutes requires con- 
siderable endurance. The period of sus- 
tained work under pressure should be ex- 
tended slightly every day. 

It will not tend to make you feel very 
comfortable to compare your speed on these 
sentences with the work of such writers as 
Blaisdell, the Trefzgers, Hoyt or Wilson, 
unless you take into consideration the fact 


comparison. 


that these experts have been steadily at 
practice for a number of years. Their work 
has consisted of not merely writing for 
a few minutes at a time or for half an hour 
or an hour a day, but has covered several 
hours of hard work practically every work- 


ing day in the year. Speed and endurance 
with them has been a gradual growth—as 
it will be with you. 
Drill 1 
Alphabetic Sentences * 
Practice each sentence until a speed of at 
least sixty words per minute, for five min- 
utes, has been reached: 


1 He drew by request five 
dozen bags exactly like sample 
sent. 

2 The black jury fixed up 
the question of prizes with 
the government. 

3 His joy was turned to 
grief by a queer complexioned 
crazy khedive. 

4 Equip yourself witha 
sharp axe, but give my adz 
back to the major. 

5 Have a dozen pails of 
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liquor mixed just before your 
wagon backs up. 

6 Quo Vadis, by Sienkie- 
wicz, is a jewel, and a very 
good example of Polish art. 

7 The quality of the 
material used in the bulky 
steel girders was zealously 
examined by the just but very 
careful inspectors. 

*The alphabetic sentences given in this list 
have been collected from various sources, and 
therefore credit cannot be given. Most of them 
appeared in the Phonographic World for July, 
1902, and are credited to Mr. W. A. Weld of 
New York City. 

Drill 2 
Sentence Practice 

Speed required on each sentence, seventy 
words per minute for five minutes. Omit 
the name of the author. 

1. In order that people may be happy 
in their work, these three things are need- 
ed: they must be fit for it; they must not 
do too much of it; and they must have a 
sense of success in it. (39 words)—Ruskin. 

2. Genius is the art of accomplishing 
in spite of difficulties, and overcoming the 
impossible. (14 words )—Napoleon. 

8. Character and personal force are the 
only investments that are worth anything. 
(12 words)—W hitman. 

4. The talent of success is nothing more 
than to do what you can do well, and do 
well whatever you can do without a thought 
of fame. If it comes at all it will come be- 
cause it is deserved, not because it is 
sought after. (45 words )—Longfellow. 

5. Every man has his moments of in- 
spiration, when he feels and thinks and can 
do what at other times is impossible; but 
they are only moments and not many of 
them at a time, and he should therefore 
make the most of them. (43 words). 

6. In every pursuit it is the effort, the 
preparation, the discipline, the earnest 
labor that makes the valuable man in every 
department, not the mere fact of his oc- 
cupying this or that position. (33 words). 

7. Aim at perfection in everything, 
though in most things it is unattainable; 
however, they who aim at it and persevere 
will come much nearer to it than those 
whose laziness and despondency make them 
give it up as unattainable. (39 words). 
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Drill 3 
Paragraph Practice 
Speed: Seventy-five words per minute 
for five minutes: 

1. The first rule for a good style is that 
the author should have something to say; 
nay, that is in itself all that is necessary. 
Clear thought easily finds words to fit it. 
Words, it is true, serve to make thought in- 
telligible—but only up to a certain point. 
If words are heaped up beyond it, the 
thought becomes more and more obscure 
again. To find where the point lies is the 
problem of style, and the business of the 
critical faculty; for a word too much al- 
ways defeats its purpose. (91 words) 
Schopenhauer. 

2. The only responsibility that a man 
cannot evade in this life is the one he 
thinks of least—his personal influence. 
Man’s conscious influence, when he is on 
dress-parade, when he is posing to impress 
those around him—is woefully small. But 
his unconscious influence, the silent, subtle 
radiation of his personality, the effect of 
his words and acts, the trifles he never con- 
siders—is tremendous. (67 words)—Wil- 
liam George Jordan. 

3. A particular train of thought per- 
sisted in, be it good or bad, cannot fail to 
produce its results on the character and 
circumstances. A man cannot directly 
choose his circumstances, but he can choose 
his thoughts, and so indirectly, yet surely, 
shape his circumstances. (44 words) 
James Allen. 

+. It is a great mistake to think any- 
thing too profound or rich for a popular 
audience. No train of thought is too deep, 
or subtle, or grand; but the manner of 
presenting it to their untutored minds 
should be peculiar. It should be presented 
in anecdote or sparkling truism or telling 
illustration, or stinging epithet; always in 
some concrete form—never in a logical, 
abstract, syllogistic shape. (67 words)— 
Rufus Choate. 

5. In short, friends, let us realize that 
in very truth we are knit together in ties of 
brotherhood, and that while it is proper 
and necessary that we should insist upon 
our rights, we should yet be patient and 
considerate in bearing with one another and 
in trying, so far as in us lies, each to look 
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at the problems that face us from his 
brother's standpoint as well as from his 
own. (73 words )—Theodore. Roosevelt. 

6. Tact is the knack of keeping quiet 
at the right time; of being so agreeable 
yourself that no one can be disagreeable to 
you; of making inferiority feel like actual- 
ity. (30 words)—-George Horace Lorimer. 
(To be continued) 


Beginners’ Letter of Application 


AE Beginners’ Letter of Application 

mentioned in the December number 

had to go over to the March number 
on account of lack of space. 

Some excellent specimens were received, 
among which may be mentioned the letters 
sent in by the students of the Morris (Il- 
linois) High School, and those of the West 
Allis (Wisconsin) High School. The letter 
submitted by Miss Ruth Humphreville, of 
the Pennsylvania Business College, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, is awarded first place, 
and is given in full on another page; that 
of Miss Florence E. Caisley, of the Morris 
High School, Morris, Illinois, second 
place; and that of Mr. L. B. Bowen, Bowl- 
ing Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Ky., third place. All of these let- 
ters were excellent and would undoubtedly 
have received careful consideration from 
a business man. Well written letters 
were also received from Mr. Raymond M. 
Offt, Passaic, New Jersey, and Miss Flor- 
ence Chesley, West Allis, Wisconsin. 

On the whole, however, there was not 
the interest taken in the contest that it 
should have aroused among students. This 
was rather surprising. Writing a winning 
letter of application is a very important 
thing to know how to do, and the only way 
to learn how to write that kind of a letter 
is to make an analysis of the subject and 
get plenty of practice in the actual writing. 
Suggestions About Letters of Application 

Selling one’s services is, in the abstract, 
like selling anything else. It is pure sales- 
manship. Writing a letter of application 
is very much like writing an advertisement 

except that in the letter you can go into 
much more detail. And there is also this 
difference. That in writing a letter of ap- 
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plication you are already assured of a hear 
ing—however brief it may be in some in- 
stances—-and you are therefore not forced 
to rack your brain in trying to write a head- 
line or to give your letter a presentation 
that will attract the reader from something 
else that is engrossing his attention. 

In answering an advertisement, the ap 
plicant would make a study of the adver 
tisement and try to picture in his mind just 
what kind of a stenographer the advertiser 
had in mind at the time he was writing the 
advertisement. He would then analyze his 
own qualifications and try in his letter to 
bring out forcefully the qualities that the 
advertiser wanted his stenographer to pos- 
sess. But there should be no assumption 
of qualities that the writer does not possess. 
His letter must ring true. By putting 
yourself in the position of the advertiser, 
and thinking just what you would require 
of a stenographer yourself, you will be put 
in a position to write a letter that will re- 
ceive consideration— provided you can “‘de- 
liver the goods.” 

Then there arises the question of the 
appearance of your letter and the presenta- 
tion of your qualifications in an attractive 
way. The appearance of the letter should 
be such as to create a favorable impression ; 
For 


it is your introduction to the reader. 
that reason, the letter in its typographical 


arrangement and general appearance 
should be above reproach. It should not 
be necessary for you to say in your letter 
that your ‘work is neat’’—the letter itself 
will reflect that quality if you really pos- 
sess the ability to produce that kind of 
work. The language should be clear. Break 
the matter up into striking, clear-cut, short 
sentences that hit right out from the shoul- 
der. 
previous experience, etc.) and then give the 
best arguments you can to convince the ad- 
vertiser that you are the one for the place. 
Think of how the ordinary writer would 
write his letter, and then make yours dif- 
ferent—but do not indulge in absurdities 
of either expression or arrangement. Those 
who want to make a further study of the 
subject will find letters of application 
discussed very fully in “Office Training for 
Stenographers.” 

A Chicago correspondent suggests that 
a good plan to get a line on the kind of ad- 
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vertisement to write is to insert an adver 
tisement in the paper asking for a begin- 
ner. The letters received will show what 
is to be avoided, and many good sugges- 
tions will be obtained. But the objection 
to this is, that it would arouse in,.the breasts 
of many position-hungry beginners, hopes 
that the advertiser could not gratify. This 
is unnecessary cruelty. Such a plan might 
be all right if followed in the “interest of 
science” by a teacher. 
QD 
Another Application Contest 

I am very much interested in getting, if 
possible, the “ideal letter of application,” 
and to stimulate a little enthusiasm for the 
subject will repeat the contest, and offer as 
awards the following: A copy of “Office 
Training for Stenographers,” or a Gregg 
pennant, to the one sending in the best 
letter in answer to the advertisement that 
follows ; to the second best, a Gregg pin or 
button; and to the ten next best, copies of 
“The Great Stone Face” written in Gregg 
Shorthand. 

This contest will be held open until May 
10th, and the results will be announced in 
the June number. 


Advertisement 
STENOGRAPHER WANTED: A beginner 
preferred. Must be able to take dictation 
rapidly and transcribe accurately. A know!l- 
edge of business forms and office routine is 
necessary. Give age, education and other quali- 
fications fully. Address C. M. 61, N. Y. Sun. 


The Winning Letter 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to your advertisement in the 
“Times” I wish to be considered an applicant 
for the position. 

I am eighteen years of age and a graduate 
of the Stevens High School, Lancaster, Pa., also 
a graduate of the Commercial, Shorthand and 
Typewriting and English Departments of the 
Pennsylvania Business College, Lancaster, Pa. 
My attendance in the above schools was regular. 

I am able to take dictation as rapidly as the 
average man dictates letters, can read my notes 
accurately and transcribe them neatly at a rate 
of from forty to sixty words a minute on the 
typewriter. In a school day of seven hours I 
have taken from dictation and transcribed fifty 
letters. 

I would accept $10.00 a week as a beginning 
salary. 

If my application is considered favorably, | 
would be glad to call for a personal interview. 
Very respectfully, 

Ruta Humpurevitte. 
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Mr. C. J. Argubright, a business expert of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
writes us as follows: 


I had an interesting experience Tuesday, 

the thirteenth, that may be of value to 
vour readers. 
' A mining company in the west and bond 
ind investment company in the east have 
gotten into a dispute over the correctness 
of a receipt. The case is being tried in the 
Cireuit Court at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

The receipt was torn in two. The in 
vestment company claim that one end is 
genuine and the other end faked. The 
mining company claim the same thing but 
just the reverse of the investment company. 

I was called to testify as an expert on 
typewriting, and to determine which end of 
the receipt corresponded with the type- 
writer work in the office of the investment 
company. 

One end of the receipt showed very con- 
clusively that it was done on exactly the 
same machine and by the same operator as 
certain letters submitted in evidence. The 
peculiarities of type were exactly the same, 
and the operator had a peculiar way of 
striking the keys that set some of the let- 
ters closer together than others. The other 
end of the receipt showed broken type and 
a very even touch, so it was easy to deter- 
mine that one end of the receipt was writ- 
ten in the office of the investment company 
on the same machine as their regular cor- 
respondence, while the other end of the 
receipt was written on a different machine 
entirely. 


Typewriting Contest 


The Business Institute, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Mr. Lewis C. Rauch, Pres., holds an 
annual students’ typewriting contest, and 
judging from the report of the last contest, 
which was held on January 11th, splendid 
results are obtained by the students in this 
school. The winner, Miss Annie Barker, 
wrote 86 words in the minute without a 
single error—which is a speed to be proud 
of. The winner of second place, Miss 
Grace Hittinger, did almost as well. The 
prize is a gold medal, known as “The In- 





stitute Gold Medal.” Following are the 


detailed results of the contest: 





—— One Minute 
Total Errors Penalty Net 


Annie BARKER . 86 0 0 86 
Grace Hirrincer . $i 0 0 81 
Epna DovuBLesTein 71 l 5 66 
Evizanetu Avuspery... 65 0 0 65 
ANNA SHEERAN . 74 2 10 64 
Epirn Quine... . 0 0 57 
Auvina Scutiawske... 71 15 56 
Watrer Jorpan ..... 60 l 5 55 
Srecta Lone . . 68 Q 10 53 
Evizapetu Perers... 62 2 10 52 
Bernice Rore .. . 61 2 10 51 
Jennie Berxowirz... 62 3 15 47 
Frances Ryan 56 2 10 46 


The rules and material governing the 
International Contest for the One-Minute 
Championship were used. The following 
acted as judges: 

Mr. David J. Fell, Central High School ; 
Miss Alice M. Corns, Cass High School ; 
Miss Clara A. Hyde, The Business Insti- 
tute. 


Mr. Edward Lenz, who won a prize in 
the Transcribing Contest, which was an- 
nounced in the February magazine, is a 
student of Miss Grace L. King, of the 
Wausau High School, Wausau, Wis. 

* 7 . 

The president of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association has announced 
the speed contest committee for the 1912 
convention as follows: J. N. Kimball, New 
York, (chairman); FE. H. Eldridge, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; J. E. Fuller, Wilmington, Del.; 
Paul Wisenall, Covington, Ky.; G. Russell 
Leonard, Chicago; Geo. A. McBridge, Phi- 
ladelphia; Walter M. Scott, Lima, Ohio. 

* x” * 

An advertiser in sending new copy says: 
“IT have had more returns from my ad in 
the Writer than from six other magazines 
combined.” Similar statements frequently 
occur in letters from our advertisers. 

* * a 

Look on your wrapper for the date of 

Then 


act promptly, if you find it necessary! 
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April 15, and will be pub- 
Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in 






College and University Credit for Shorthand 


is. Do any state universities give entrance 
or advance credit for shorthand? By whom is 
this matter of credit regulated and to whose 
ittention should the matter be brought? 


Some interesting facts have developed 
from our investigation of the credit given 
in the leading universities and colleges of 
the country for the subject of stenography. 
The statements in the following discus- 
sion have all been verified either by direct 
correspondence with the registrar, secre- 
tary, or commercial teacher of the college, 
or from the latest edition of the college 
catalog or yearbook. 

In the University of Minnesota a limited 
number of credits in business subjects is 
Shorthand and type- 
No advance 


given for admission. 
writing are given two credits. 
credit is allowed. 

In the state of Iowa a uniform regulation 
obtains in all the state educational institu- 
tions, the State University of Iowa, the 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, and the State Teachers’ College. In 
each of these institutions entrance credit is 
given for shorthand to the amount of one- 
half of one unit. No advance credit is 
granted. 

Credit is given at the University of Ver- 
mont for stenography as a preparatory sub- 
ject to the amount of one-half of one unit, 
and for college work in the commerce 
course. 

In the University of South Dakota six 
hours’ credit in shorthand is given towards 
the college course, i. e., a student may elect 
shorthand for one year and receive credit 
on exactly the same basis as for any other 
elective. 





Stenography is an elective subject in the 
Arts and Science course at the University 
of Louisiana. Students passing the subject 
are given credit for five hours towards their 
college degree, the total number of hours 
required being sixty-eight. 

In connection with the University of 
North Dakota a Teachers’ College is main- 
tained in which eight credits are allowed 
for shorthand, these credits being counted 
toward the B. A. degree in the Teachers’ 
College, but not being credited in any of 
the other colleges of the University. 

In the state of Montana students are 
given entrance credit if they come from an 
accredited High School. It is not the policy 
of the University to designate the amount 
of credit which will be given for any one 
subject. 

A reply of considerable significance 
comes from the registrar of the University 
of Nebraska. He states that since a num- 
ber of the strongest High Schools in the 
State are offering commercial subjects, the 
University has decided to accept a limited 
number of these subjects to apply towards 
entrance credit. One point of entrance 
credit for shorthand is accepted in this 
school. 

State Universities 
colleges give 


In addition to the 
mentioned, the following 
credit for shorthand: 

Simmons College, Boston, maintains a 
Secretarial Department which gives en- 
trance credit for shorthand. Students are 
required to take an examination in this sub- 
ject, and if they pass satisfactorily are 
given a credit of four points towards grad 
uation. 
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Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio, 

gives ten hours’ credit towards any degree 

for stenography including typewriting. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich., allows 
three hours’ credit for shorthand and type 
writing. 

In the State Manual Training Normal 
School, Pittsburg, Kansas, full credit is 
given for the time spent on shorthand. 

Tabor College, Hillsboro, Kansas, gives 
eight hours’ credit in the academic course 
for shorthand. 

A letter received from Alston Ellis, 
President of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
states that if work in shorthand includes 
special instruction in composition work, 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization, ete., 
some college credit will be given for such 
work. President Ellis further states that 
he sees no reason why college credit should 
not be given for shorthand if the work is 
properly done, though he believes that the 
amount of credit should be determined by 
the character and amount of work done, 
and the general attainments of the student. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill, gives 
credit for shorthand as an elective, certain 
required subjects being also necessary for 
college admission . 

At Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., two units of credit are allowed under 
the heading “Subjects not Specified” and 
the registrar of the University states that 
it is their custom to accept shorthand in 
that way. 

In the Upper Iowa University, Fayette, 
Towa, recent action has been taken allowing 
seven college credits to students who have 
attained a speed of 80 words a minute in 
shorthand, and 40 words a minute in type 
writing. 

Mr. James C. Egbert, Director of Ex- 
tension Teaching, Columbia University, 
New York City, writes: “We do not give 
University credit for courses in stenog 
raphy.” Other colleges that have reported 
to the same effect are the University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona; the University 
of Maine, Orono, Maine; Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa; the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio; the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado; the University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas; the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; the University 
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of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; the Pennsyl 
vania State Normal School, Indiana, Penn 
sylvania; the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin; the University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington; the Uni 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

Mr. R. A. Lathrop, Acme Business Col 
lege, Seattle, Wash., submits an interesting 
answer to this question in which he divides 
state universities into three classes in rela 
tion to their attitude on the question, 
“Those which give no credit, those which 
do not openly give credit but accept short 
hand and other commercial branches from 
desirable candidates under the ‘fair equiv 
alent’ rule, and those which openly giv 
credit for commercial work.” 

Mr. Lathrop’s contribution also includes 
the following reply to the last part of this 
question: 

The matter of credit for entrance to state 
universities is regulated by boards or other 
bodies who are authorized entirely by statute, 
and the statutes of each state must be con- 
sulted. In Washington, the entrance require- 
ments for both state university and state col 
lege are determined by the State Board of Edu 
cation. 

A letter of inquiry addressed to the secretary 
of any university will bring the desired infor 
mation as to the conditions of admission, and a 
suggestion made to him would be referred to 
the proper authority. 


Mr. H. E. Kemp, Decatur, IIl., and Miss 


Mabel Good, Burlington, Iowa, are also 
credited with interesting answers. 


A) 


The Garnishment of Salaries 

19. May 

teacher be 

respect uniform, 
states? 

Mr. Joy N. Tait, Nebraska City, Neb- 


raska, answers this question as follows: 


of a stenographer or 
law in this 
different 


the salary 
garnisheed? Is _ the 
or does it vary in 


In the absence of special statutory enactment, 
the general rule is that the salaries of public 
officers or employees, such as officers and em- 
ployees of towns, cities, villages, counties, or of 
state or national government cannot be reached 
by garnishment or trustee process, on the ground 
of public policy. 

In conformity with the above rule, the better 
doctrine seems to be that salaries due to teach- 
ers and superintendents of public schools cannot 
be reached by garnishment or trustee process, 
since the funds are in the hands of school trus 
tees or in the county or municipal treasury. 
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Che following from Cobbey’s Annotated Stat- 
ites of Nebraska, 1911, may be of interest in 
this connection: “The wages of all persons who 
ire heads of families, in the hands of those by 
whom such persons may be employed, both be- 
fore and after such wages shall be due, shall be 
exempt from the operation of attachment, exe- 
cution and garnishee process to the extent of 
ninety per cent of the amount of such wages; 
provided, that nothing in this act shall be so 
construed as to protect the wages of persons 
vho have or are about to abscond or leave the 
state, from the provisions of law now in force 
upon that subject.” 


Miss Julia D. Ambrose, Westville, II., 
igrees with this view of the case, believing 
that while the salary of a public school 
teacher, or of a stenographer or reporter 
employed by city, county, state, or national 


government, cannot be garnisheed, the 
wages of a teacher in a private school or of 
, stenographer employed in a private office 
may be thus attached. 

Miss Ambrose adds: 

Ihe act subjecting the salary of any public 
officer or employee to garnishment has been held 
unconstitutional in this state (Illinois) and I 
find that it has been so in many other states. 

Mr. R. A. 
statement: 


Lathrop makes this general 


Garnishment is not a common law remedy, 
but exists by statute only. There is great gen- 
eral uniformity in the statutes of the different 
states, but there can be no certainty as to what 
the law in any particular state is, until the 
statutes and perhaps the decisions of the state 
ire examined. 

The reason why a municipal corporation 
is not subject to the process of garnishment 
is given by Mr. Lathrop in the following: 

The rights of the public must be safeguarded 
before privileges can be granted to individuals. 
\ municipal corporation ought not to be turned 
into an agency for the collection of private 
debts. It exists for the public welfare, and the 
money in its treasury and the time and energy 
of its officers belong to the public, and should 
not be expended in combating efforts to pro- 
mote private interests. 


Mr. H. E. Kemp also replies to this 
question, substantiating the opinions above 


The Preparation of a Private Secretary 


quoted. 


20. I have just entered upon a stenographic 
career, but my ambition is to become a pri- 
vate secretary. What course should I pursue 
to reach this goal? 
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The private secretaryship, with its at- 
tendant advantages of flexible hours, in 
teresting work, congenial surroundings, and 
good income, undoubtedly represents to 
thousands of young stenographers all that 
is most desirable in the way of a position. 
Of course, not every good stenographer is 
capable of becoming a private secretary, 
but those who are adapted to this work find 
it exceedingly interesting, and Yo their em 
ployers they become almost invaluable. 

The New York Telegram, commenting 
on this work says: 

The dominant quality required is that of 
“bearing another’s burdens”—-of seeing the tre- 
mendous load and reducing it to a minimum 
by taking upon own shoulders all the 
detail, leaving the individual—be he a railroad 
magnate or an opera star—to deal only with 
such important matters as claim his personal 
attention. There should be no question about 
one’s ability to keep the private books of her 
employer, attend to his banking and write good 
business letters without dictation, as well as 
perform the routine stenographic work. 


; 
one s 


The prize-winning discussion is sub- 
mitted by Miss Helen E. Williams, private 
secretary to the head of the Geological de- 
partment of Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. Miss Williams says in part: 

This is a question which I asked a few years 
ago of every one who, I thought, might be able 
to help me. Many of my advisers held that 
the only way to “reach this goal” was to attend 
a school making a specialty of preparing stu- 
dents for such positions. This, for me, was out 
of the question. 

It is really difficult to tell another just what 
to do beyond the commonplace statement, “Get 
a good education, and supplement it by a short 
course at a good business school,” but I will 
enumerate some of the things which I do in my 
present position, hoping that this will give the 
young aspirant some idea of what is likely to 
be required. 

Take rapid dictation of correspondence. 

Write neat, well-set-up letters, correcting all 
errors of English, etc., into which the dictator 
may fall. 

Take slow (sometimes very slow) manuscript 
dictation, again correcting English, verifying 
spelling, making sure that every reference to 
books or periodicals is correct. 

Keep the office in immaculate order; it is 
necessary to dust desks, etc., so that every indi- 
vidual article shall remain or be replaced ex- 
actly where it lay before. 

Catalogue and file photograph films and 
prints, and again, find these without a half- 
hour’s search. 

Have in mind the names (with initials) and 
addresses of those correspondents regularly or 
often written to, thus not being required to look 
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them up when a hurried note or telegram is dic 
tated. 

Send out notices, using a rubber stamp which 
must have certain letters correctly inserted. 

Keep track of supplies—stationery (for three 
different lines of work), pencils, paper clips, 
thumb tacks, etc. Know what are best for dif- 
ferent purposes, where best purchased, prices, 
ete. Replenish these supplies when necessary. 

The office is full of clippings, notes on all 
subjects related to our work, old manuscripts, 
duplicate rew®ints, etc. Here again it is re 
quired to know where each is and to be able to 
find it at an instant’s notice. 

Do simple, neat, readable printing on book 
backs, labels, etc. 

Make abstracts. Books and magazine arti- 
cles are marked and from these it is required to 
extract the important, vital knowledge, reduce 
it to the smallest possible printed form, and 
properly file cards containing it. 

Take messages, meet callers and transact busi- 
ness with them in the absence of the employer; 
have such clear knowledge of the plans and 
welfare of the department that the right answer 
may always be given. 

Library work. Finding books, even when 
only part or imperfect references are given. 
Or, given a subject (say Connecticut railroads), 
be able to find every individual book, article, or 
lecture ever printed on this subject, or even to 
dig out from apparently unrelated publications 
references (often very valuable) on the subject 
in question. 

A working knowledge of one or two foreign 
languages. Many men make a good reading 
acquaintance with French, German or both, a 
prerequisite of engaging a stenographer. Any- 
one is likely to have Spanish or Italian dictated 
in phrases or sentences. 

Ability to transact all business, conduct the 
routine of the department or office for days or 
months during the employer’s absence. I am 
alone for three months every summer, and must 
often decide on important matters at an hour’s 
notice. 

Understand thoroughly banking, telegraph, 
telephone, express, domestic and foreign post- 
age, freight; know somewhat of trolley and rail- 
road schedules for vicinity. 

Cutting of stencils; the use of mimeograph 
or rotary copiers. 

In all reading—newspapers, novels, maga- 
zines, non-fiction of any sort—choose and make 
one’s own whatever can be of any use, whatever 
may add to your usefulness as a helper, aid 
your employer in his work, or advance the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

Be neat, good-natured, quick-witted, tactful; 
keep the thought of service uppermost at all 
times. 

I have not tried to give these things in order 
of importance, for what is most necessary in 
one office would be of small use perhaps across 
the street; but I think these duties will give a 
prospective secretary an idea of the range of 
the requirements for so responsible a position. 


Mr. J. N. Tait. Miss Edith Mook, Mr. 
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R. A. Lathrop, and Mr. H. E. Kemp are 
also credited with practical and valuable 
suggestions. 


77h 


./ ae? 


Direct or Directly 


“Please an- 
answer di- 


21. Which sentence is correct: 
swer direct to writer” or “Please 
rectly to writer?” 


The accepted usage of these words is 
clearly explained by Mr. R. E. Young, 
Galesburg, Ill. His answer reads: 

The word direct means straight. The word 
directly means at once. Thus the sentences 
would read: 

“Please answer direct (not through the me- 
dium of a third person) to the writer.” 

“Please answer directly (at once) to the 
writer.” 

If the writer wishes to have the answer sent 
direct to him, then the first sentence is correct. 
If the sentence was intended as a request for 
an early answer, the latter part of the sentence 
is superfluous, since it is usually understood that 
the writer is to receive the answer, unless other- 
wise stated. If, however, the writer wished to 
request that an early answer be directed straight 
to himself, the first form should be used. 


Miss Mabel Good quotes the following 


from Correct English: 

Direct is an adverb as well as an adjective. 
As an adverb, it is used interchangeably with 
the adverb directly to indicate in a straight line 
or course; as, “He went direct to the point,” 
“He went directly to the point;” “Ship the 
goods direct from St. Louis,” or “Ship the goods 
directly from St. Louis.” Direct is construed 
as an adjective in such sentences as, “Make the 
shipment direct (shipment [to be] direct; that 
is, a direct shipment) ;” and, as an adverb would 
not conform to the requirements of grammar in 
construction of this kind, directly would be 
incorrect. When the idea to be conveyed is 
without the intervention of any medium, directly 
more closely expresses the meaning, direct not 
being used in this sense. 


Mr. Charles F. Kiefer, Sharon, Pa., 
makes his initial entrance as a contributor 
to this Department by replying to this 
question. His position is shown in the fol 
lowing extract from his reply: 

If the writer means to send the letter to him, 
and with no other handling than it would re- 
ceive in the regular course through the mails, 
then the first is correct. That would be as 
“straight” to him as is possible. 

But if the writer means to answer at once, or 
immediately, then the second sentence is the one 
to be used. The natural presumption would be 
that this was the The second sentence, 
then, seems to be preferable. 


case. 
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Referred for Answer 


27. Should a touch typist always keep his 
ttle fingers on the guide keys? I have noticed 
that typists well advanced do not do this. I 
hould like to know if the guide keys are only 
for learning the keyboard, and whether they 
should be used in actual work. 

28. Give this sentence correctly: 

“Every father and mother feel (or feels) that 
it is—” 

Are the plurals in the following sentence cor- 
rect; 

“He desires bulletins Nos. 1, 31, 48, etc.?” 

If not, what forms should be used? 


29. What rule governs the use of the word 
“The” at the beginning of a firm name? 

30. I recently heard a remark to the effect 
that the present requirements for a teacher will 
not be sufficient in the course of a few years. 
That the day is soon coming when no one can 
teach in a high school who has not a Master’s 
Degree. 

How will this standard affect the commercial 
teacher? And if it will require a better schol- 
irship before one can teach commercial sub- 
jects, how will it be possible to obtain a Mas- 
ter’s Degree, when no degree credit is allowed 
on commercial subjects? 

What is the average scholarship of the com- 
mercial teacher? Does four years spent in the 
study of Chemistry, Ancient, Modern and Me- 
diaeval, History, foreign languages, Philosophy 
and Biology fit one any better for the teaching 
of commercial subjects, or does the time spent 
in the study of liberal arts, leading to a degree, 
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tend to detract from usefulness in the commer 
cial world? 

31. Will you kindly publish a revised list of 
public stenographic charges? I should like, if 
possible, to get the rates now charged in the 
East, in the West, in the South and on the Pa- 


cific coast. 


Special Award 

Miss Helen E. Williams, New Haven, 
Conn., receives the special award this 
month for her interesting contribution to 
Question 20. 

45). 
CF 
Questions Held Over 

Question 12 is proving a_ veritable 
“Jonah.” Considerable interest has been 
manifested in this question, and some good 
answers have been submitted, but we are 
still holding the question for further ma- 
terial. Why not “get busy” on this ques- 
tion, loyal Question Markers? 

Question 17 on the origin of touch type- 
writing has brought to us a number of con- 
flicting opinions, and we have decided to 
hold the matter another month in an at- 
tempt to obtain some “original-source” ma- 
terial. 


@ 


Typewriting Contest at Wilson’s Modern Business College 


In the recent typewriting contest at Wil- 
son’s Modern Business College, Seattle, the 
gold medal offered by the college was won 
by Miss Gertrude Lotz, 
with a net speed of 46 2-5 
words per minute; Miss 
Della Gaffner won second 
place, with a net speed of 
46 words per minute, 
making but two errors. 
Miss Gaffner, in another 
contest, won the gold 
medal offered by the 
Remington Typewriter 
Company to the student writing the great- 
est number of words per minute on a Rem- 
ington No. 11. Both Miss Lotz and Miss 
Gaffner are Rational typists and received 
their training under the direction of Miss 


Gertrupe Lorz 


Bertha Morrow, in Wilson's College, and 
had just completed their course in short- 
hand and typewriting. 

Wilson’s Modern Busi- 
ness College is one of 
the largest and most pro- 
gressive schools in the 
great Northwest. It is 
situated in the heart of 
Seattle in the Wilson 
Building, designed spe- 
cially for school purposes 
by Mr. Judson P. Wilson, 
founder of the school. It 
has the’ distinction of | being} /the [first 
school west of the Mississippi to adopt 
Gregg Shorthand, and its growth in both 
attendance and influence has been phe- 
nomenal. 


Detta Garrnenr 
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General Railroad Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 











Sor the Reporter 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter 
Conducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
to whom all communications for this depart- 


ment should be addressed. 


The Advantages of Reading Well-Written Shorthand 


T\s many advantages of reading the 


well-written shorthand that appears 

in the pages of this magazine cannot 
be over emphasized. I speak from actual 
experience, for I know in my own case 
that the reading of the shorthand plates 
has vastly increased my reading ability and 
influenced my style of writing. A little 
talk on this subject may help to clear up 
matters for many students with reportorial 
ambitions. 


The Beginning Important 


Let us start at the beginning. The stu- 
dent who, from the first lesson, will take 
sufficient interest in shorthand to accurate- 
ly study and copy the notes, will receive an 
inspiration from the skillful execution of 
the graceful curves and circles of the notes 
that appear in the magazine, that will 
carry him a long way toward the goal for 
which he is striving. The latent ambitions 
will be aroused and stimulated by the in- 
fluence of skillfully written shorthand. He 
will unconsciously imitate them in his own 
writing and eventually his old style of 
writing will take on these qualities. His 
recitations will assume a different character 
altogether. When he comes to class he 
will be so eager to see the new principles 
of the system presented, and his attention 
will be so concentrated on the work in 
hand that he will grasp the principles with 
much greater ease, and the theory of the 
lesson will be disposed of at the time. Thus 
there will be effected a great saving in time, 
and an increase in efficiency as the result 
of interest. 


The Influence of Correct Ideals 


The habit of writing shorthand accurate- 
ly, proportionally, and theoretically cor- 
rect, Lcars an important relation to ultimate 


success. The correct ideal of the forms 
must first be pictured in the mind before 
there can be any correct execution of them. 
The reading of correctly written shorthand 
unconsciously influences powerfully the 
kind of ideals that will be formed in your 
mind. 

In commercial work, the first evidence 
of the kind of training that plenty of read- 
ing practice gives, is to be found in accurate 
transcripts. If your position is one where 


fair speed is required, the opportunity of 
extending the phrasing and abbreviating 
principles given in the Manual will be 
presented ; and to the extent that this con- 
structive work is applied, will higher speed 


be made possible. The stenographer, 
through the training that he receives in this 
way, not only wins the confidence of his 
employer and makes for himself a reputa- 
tion for efficient work, but uses his daily 
work as the means of attaining constantly 
increasing skill. A stenographer who can 
read his notes fluently, and whose work is 
consistently reliable, enjoys an advantage 
that his less fortunate co-workers do not 
enjoy. He will find that greater respon- 
sibilities are being thrust upon him; his 
work becomes more and more valuable. 
And it is well to remember that the im- 
portant work naturally gravitates to the 
man who can do it—and do it right. The 
reading of well-written shorthand is one of 
the means of reaching the degree of skill 
that commands the attention of the “boss.” 


The Higher Phases of Writing 


Reading shorthand of this kind also has 
a far-reaching effect when considered from 
the viewpoint of the higher phases of the 
art. Habits of writing once formed, cling 
with persistent tenacity. As the pen is 
guided largely in its formation of the short- 
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hand characters by the kind of forms that 
spring into the mind when the words are 
uttered, correct ideals are of the utmost 
importance. If proportion is disregarded, 
if the conception of lengths, curves and 
slants of characters is hazy and indistinct, 
the pen will falter and the forms and char- 
acters will descend into unintelligible 
scrawls. 

From your own experience you know how 
much the actually executed form differs 
from the ideal you had in mind. You also 
know that the better the ideal, the clearer 
it stands out in your memory, the more ac- 
curately will the pen execute it. On the 
other hand, the less positive is your mem- 
ory of the form, the greater the difficulty 
you have with its execution. The reading 
of correct forms tends constantly to create 
in the mind higher ideals, and the effort of 
the hand and finger to execute these ideals 
gradually perfects the style of writing. 
Knowing what the ideal form is also has a 
most important value in establishing a 
standard when you are reading your own 
notes. In reading your notes, you will 
naturally observe the differences between 
them and the accurate forms. You will 
constantly make corrections, and after- 
wards practice the words that give you 
trouble in execution. The result is, that 
there is a constant improvement in your 
style going on. 


How It Influences Your Own Writing 


There is also another very practical ad- 
vantage to the reporter that is derived 
from reading well-written shorthand. It 
is a most valuable asset to be able to turn 
back in your notebook and read without 
hesitation, or to turn your notebook over to 
an amanuensis to transcribe. This is a 
practice that is now only followed to a 
limited extent; but there is no reason why 
it should not be an entirely feasible and 
practical plan. An illustration of how 
easily this can be done is mentioned in an 
editorial in this number of the Gregg 
Writer. 

The monotony of writing the same mat- 
ter over and over again, is eliminated by 
cultivating a love for skill in execution. 
Many stenographers pride themselves on 
the skill with which they can read poorly 
written shorthand—and this is indeed an 
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accomplishment that is not to be despised, 
for no matter how skillful a writer may 
become he will sometimes have to read 
“bad” notes. But such ability also has its 
drawback. The stenographer who thinks he 
ean read “any kind” of notes is on a fair 
road to making that kind of notes. His 
ability to read breeds a contempt for cor- 
rectly written shorthand. There is one 
element that he leaves out of consideration 
altogether—the element of the time used in 
transcribing. One carelessly written little 
outline may be the key to a whole sentence. 
It may require several minutes of hard 
study to decipher it. Valuable time is thus 
wasted which should have been saved by 
correct habits of execution. 


Reading Old Notes 


There is also the advantage of being 
able to read old notes fluently. The mem- 
ory does not have to be drawn upon to read 
exaggerated outlines whose recognition is 
rendered increasingly difficult as the recol- 
lection lapses. 

It is not always possible to make notes 
of uniform size, due to conditions beyond 
the writer’s control, such as lack of facil- 
ities, the inability of hearing quickly, or 
too great speed ; but if the habit of writing 
correct notes is formed in the beginning, 
the interference of the limits of speed and 
adverse conditions is reraoved to a large 
extent. Even beyond these limitations this 
habit will have its constant effect, because 
the notes will be more nearly accurate. 
Hence, as a matter of comparison, the stu- 
dent who was thus inspired early in his 
course may make better notes under ad- 
verse conditions than the one who failed to 
get this idea makes under the most favor- 
able conditions. One makes good notes 
from force of habit; and the reverse is 
equally true. 

As an illustration: Not long ago, a law- 
yer, after a reporter had made an unsatis- 
factory attempt at reading a simple ques- 
tion, exclaimed “That fellow must be a 
‘dub’ not to be able to read a simple ques- 
tion when the matter is fresh in his mind. 
I like to have a question read somewhere 
near like I said it.” 

This reporter is one of that unfortunate 
class who pessess an utter disrespect for 
the writing of shorthand, a fact in itself 
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(For key, see page 411) 
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which renders difficult the clear thinking 
and prompt action necessary for reliable 
and prompt reading. It is usually this 
class of reporters who are the loudest to 
proclaim that such a thing as getting 
“busted” is so remote from consideration 
that only the most puerile minded could 
conceive it. This unsatisfactory condition 
is brought about through the lack of that 
slight “additional effort” which—not only 
in the matter of writing shorthand, but in 
all lines of business—distinguishes the 
novice from the adept, the artisan from the 
artist, the successful from the unsuccessful. 


Medical Words and Phrases 


Miss Carrie Fuller, Traverse City, Mich- 
igan, who for some time has been employed 
in the State Hospital for the Insane, sub- 
mits the following forms for medical words 
and phrases which she frequently has oc- 
casion to write: 


exophthalmic goiter 


pe 


pulmonary tuberculosis 


locomotor ataxia 


tinnitus aurium 


arteriosclerosis 


tympanitic 


hemiplegia 


hemiparesthesia 


cedema 


thyroid gland 


vertigo 
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cutaneous sensibility 
tactile 

tactual 

stereognostic 
thrombosis 


embolism 


Other correspondents have expressed an 
interest in the subject of technical report- 
ing, but have failed to send in a list of 
words with abbreviated forms, or lists of 
words for which they desire abbreviated 
forms. We can help one another mate- 
rially in this way, and we hope to be 
favored with further contributions. 


@ 


Good Phrase Forms 


Mr. George H. Zimpfer makes another 
valuable contribution to this department. 
We take pleasure in reproducing the fol- 
lowing phrases submitted by him. As you 
will notice, they are largely the extension 
of principles already adopted and in use. 


Opinion 


my opinion 

in my opinion 

in our opinion 

what is your opinion 
what was your opinion 
that is my opinion 


Often 


how often 
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I often 


you often 


very often 


not very often 


this often 


let us hear from you 
often 


Insurance Terms 


annual premium 


annual dividends 


annual payment 


lapse sheet 


surrender value 


cash value 


your policy 


this policy 


Fraternal Insurance 


dear sir and brother 


dear doctor 


Electrical Terms 


120 volts 


20 amperes 


Key to Reporting Plate 
Charge to the Jury 


These instructions, gentlemen of the jury, are 
given you as the law in this case. 

The Court instructs the jury that there can 
be no recovery by the plaintiff under the 
second count of his declaration; that is to say, 
under the allegation that the defendant failed 
to furnish a scaffold upon which to do his 
work; that where a master confers authority 
upon one of his employees to take charge 
and control of a certain class of workmen 
in carrying on some particular branch of his 
business, such employee in governing and 
directing the movements of the men ie his 
charge with respect to that branch of the busi- 
ness is the direct representative of the master 
and is not a mere fellow-servant; all the com- 
mands given by him within the scope of his 
authority are in law the commands of the 
master; and if he is guilty of negligent and 
unscrupulous exercise of his power and au- 
thority over the men in his charge, it is in law 
the same as though the master himself was 
guilty of such conduct. 

The answers which you gave as to your quali- 
fications to act as jurors, that is, your fairness 
to judge, lack of prejudice and sympathy, and 
upon the faith of which you were deemed 
worthy and able to sit in judgment on this case, 
are as binding on you now as they were then 
and will continue to be until you are dis- 
charged. 

You are instructed that if you believe from 
the evidence that the plaintiff and defendant 
were both negligent and both contributed di- 
rectly to cause the injury to the plaintiff, then 
the plaintiff cannot recover and you should 
find the defendant not guilty. 

You are further instructed that the mere fact 
that the defendant has introduced no evidence 
by way of defense is not to raise a presump- 
tion in your mind as to the guilt of said 
defendant, but the plaintiff is held to the 
same strictness of proof of the allegations of 
his declaration as if the defendant had intro- 
duced evidence. 

If you find that the plaintiff was injured as 
the result of the accident, resulting either from 
the negligence of the plaintiff or from the neg- 
ligence of the defendant, you should find the 
defendant not guilty. 

The Court instructs the jury that in deliberat- 
ing on your verdict you should first consider 
the question whether or not the plaintiff under 
the evidence and instructions of the court is 
entitled to recover anything from the defendant, 
and in that connection the question of damages, 
if any there be, suffered by the plaintiff is not 
properly to be considered. 

The Court instructs the jury that if you find 
from the evidence that the plaintiff assumed the 
risk, hereafter defined to you, of the conditions 
and dangers resulting in his injury, he cannot 
recover in this case. 

You are instructed as a matter of law that 
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the defendant in this case as the employer of 
the plaintiff was not an insurer of his safety; 
that the defendant in this connection is only 
responsible for its negligence; that no pre- 
sumption of negligence on the part of the de- 
fendant arises from the mere fact that the plain- 
tiff was injured while in its employ. The plain- 
tiff holds the affirmative in this case and before 
he can recover against the defendant he must 
prove by a preponderance of the evidence all 
the following propositions: 

First, that the injury to the plaintiff was 
caused by the negligence of the defendant as 
hereinafter defined and in the manner as set 
out in some one of those counts of the plain- 
tiff’s declaration left by the Court to your con- 
sideration; and 

Second, that the plaintiff was in the exer- 
cise of ordinary care and caution for his own 
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safety, and that no negligence or lack of care 
on his part contributed to his injury; and 

Third, that the plaintiff did not assume the 
risk as hereinafter defined in these instruc- 
tions. 

You are further instructed as a matter of 
law that if the plaintiff has failed to prove 
each and all of these propositions by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence or if the preponder- 
ance of the evidence is with the defendant on 
any one of them, or if it is equally balanced be- 
tween the plaintiff and the defendant on any 
one of them, then you should find the de- 
fendant not guilty. 

In considering the question whether or not the 
plaintiff assumed the risk, the Court instructs 
the jury that the plaintiff is chargeable with 
knowledge of the conditions that were open and 
obvious to him, and that if a danger-——— 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Charm of Good Manners 


It is impossible to estimate to how great a 
degree success depends upon good manners. 
We know, however, that if two men were 
to start in life together, each with the same 
qualities, except that one was kind and cour- 
teous and obliging, while the other was stiff, 
rude and disobliging, the former would make 
the success in life and the other the failure. 

I remember an instance that illustrates this 
point exactly. In a small town where I once 
lived there was a drug store kept by a man 
who was anything but an ideal merchant. He 
had plenty of money, as large and well-equipped 
a shop as I have ever seen in a place of that 
size, and he advertised his goods widely. A 
block or two further down the street there 
was another drug store—a much smaller shop, 
not nearly so well supplied with wares, for it 
was owned by a young man who had invested 
his last dollar in his somewhat meagre equip- 
ment. Another difference was that the man in 
the larger store was a silent, surly, disagree- 
able person—one who seldom spoke unless 
directly addressed and then in a tone that was 
anything but pleasing—while the younger man 
was always smiling and agreeable and eager to 
please. When you bought goods from the 
former you felt that he was doing you a favor 
to sell them to you; the latter always said: 
“Thank you!” and “Come again,” or let you 
go away with some other phrase equally as 
appreciative. 

A few years later I went back to this town. 
The surly druggist had gone—gone, because, 
as he explained, there was no room for a decent 
drug store in the place—while the other man 
had extended his business until he had obtained 
a store that was as large and as well equipped 
as that of his rival had n. He found no dif- 
ficulty in making the business a profitable one. 
It had been no trouble for him to keep his 
customers. Once they visited his shop they 


were only too glad to accept his invitation and 
they “called again,” and called so regularly 
that he was on the high road to becoming a 
rich man. 

Yes, it was just as Dr. Marden had once 
said: “Fine courtesy is a fortune in itself.” 

It was Dr. Marden who also called attention 
to the fact that a dog is highly appreciative of 
courtesy. Throw him a bone and he will go 
after it, take it in his mouth and turn away, 
but there will be no movement of his tail. Call 
him to you, however, pat him on the head, and 
give him the bone kindly, and he will go away 
with his tail wagging his gratitude. Lord 
Chesterfield may never have noticed this trait 
in dogs, but he certainly expressed a similar 
sentiment when he said that it is better to 
“refuse a favor than grant it clumsily.” 

It is only the man of small calibre who feels 
that gruffness, rudeness and insolence to those 
who are beneath him are marks of superiority. 
A man of good breeding is always a gentle- 
man, always courteous, always eager not to give 
offense, and the better his breeding, the more 
perfect is his control over his speech and ac- 
tions. Chesterfield, whose celebrated “advice” 
shows him to have been the true mentor of 
good manners, also recognized this great truth. 
“A man’s own breeding,” he said, “is the best 
security against other people’s ill manners. It 
carries along with it a dignity that is respected 
by the most petulant. Ill-breeding invites and 
authorizes the familiarity of the most timid. 
No man ever said a pert thing to the Duke of 
Marlborough, or a civil one to Sir Robert Wal- 

le.” . 

Rudeness or insolence to those whom fortune 
has made our subordinates is one of the surest 
signs of ill-breeding. As Emerson said, “Life 
is not so short but that there is always time 
enough for courtesy,” and if you will study 
the lives of the world’s greatest men you will 
find that there were few of them who did not 
recognize this fact. Washington, Jefferson and 
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Jackson were as courteous to their slaves as 
they were to the nation’s greatest statesmen. 
Lincoln received the negro with such kindly 
dignity that, as Frederick Douglass once said, 
he was the first great man who had met him 
in such manner as in no way to remind him 
of the difference in color. The birth of Lincoln 
had been humble enough, but he was the true 
gentleman, with all the gentleman’s modesty, 
courtesy and genial good will. 

Politeness and civility cost so little and re- 
ward their possessor so munificently that it is 
surprising that so many persons neglect to cul- 
tivate these traits. A gentleman is made, not 
born. No matter how rough the diamond may 
be when it is taken from the earth, it may be 
polished until it is ready to grace a monarch’s 
crown. So, too, the qualities that make the 
gentleman are as free as the air we breathe. 
We have only to reach out and take them for 
our own to enjoy all the riches and advantages 
that they will bring—New York Globe. 


@ 


Railroad Correspondence 


Mr. J. M. Field, 
Sheridan, Wyoming. 
Dear Sir: 

I enclose all papers in the above claim for 
value of five horses which died in transit, re- 
garding which the claimants have called upon 
me once or twice in person, 

In conversation with Mr. Curtis a short time 
ago, it was agreed that the claim should be 
disposed of on the basis of allowing for the 
five head the value provided for in the contract. 
I enclose herewith duplicate contract showing 
the horses to have been shipped at valuation of 
ten dollars per head. Please show this docu- 
ment to Mr. Curtis and also to Mr. Rees, who, 
I believe, accompanied him during the last call 
upon me. 

Please return paper by express advising if 
this will be satisfactory. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. H. A. Arnold, 
Rochester, Minn. 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to claim against this company for 
value of one cow which died in transit: In- 
vestigation of the handling of shipment does 
not disclose any action on the part of this 
company which would account for its death. 
Your stock met with no delay, nor was it rough- 
ly handled. At South Junction a helper engine 
was attached to the rear of the train to help 
them into St. Paul, and, while there was a 
slight shock in making a connection on the 
caboose, this would not be felt in the middle 
of the train where your car of stock was located. 
It is not an uncommon thing for an animal to 
die in transit, and it is one of the risks that 
stockmen assume in making a market. I am 
unable to find that this company is responsible 
for its death, and therefore decline to allow 
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any settlement. I trust that you will under 
stand our position in the matter. 
Very truly yours, 
Mr. J. Prescott, 
White Cloud, Kansas. 

Replying to your favor of June Ist, in ref- 
erence to claim for value of stock, we have 
no doubt that you feel that the run given your 
car was not what you would like, but at the 
same time we desire to say that there is nothing 
in your complaint as presented to this company 
that justified you in abandoning the horses 
and throwing them on the hands of the com- 
pany. We have investigated the run of the 
train in which your stock moved, and, so far 
as the time is concerned, the delay was not 
serious. Your stock should have been fed at 
Central City, and had this been done there 
would have been no room for complaint. Aban- 
doning the stock at Topeka left no alternative 
with us but to forward it to market and sell 
it for your account, which was done. Our 
information is that you were present at Central 
City when they were sold, and, furthermore, 
we were advised that the horses were in 
shape there and apparently brought their mar- 
ket value. 

Yours very truly, 


Go 


**Habit"’ 

—mothers of France, by his eloquence, to fol- 
low Nature and nurse their babies themselves, 
while he sends his own children to the —— 
hospital, is the classical example of what 
mean. But every one of us in his measure, 
whenever, after glowing for an abstractly 
formulated Good, he practically ignores some 
actual case, among the squalid “other particu- 
lars” of which that same Good lurks disguised, 
treads straight on Rousseau’s path. All Goods 
are disguised by the vulgarity of their con- 
comitants, in this workaday world; but woe 
to him who can only recognize them when he 
thinks them in their pure and abstract form. 

The habit of excessive novel-reading and 
theater-going will produce true monsters in 
this line. The weeping of the Russian lady 
over the fictitious personages in the play, while 
her coachman is freezing to death on his seat 
outside, is the sort of thing that everywhere 
happens on a less glaring scale. Even the habit 
of excessive indulgence in music, for those who 
are neither performers themselves nor musically 
gifted enough to take it in a purely intellectual 
way, has probably a relaxing effect upon the 
character. One becomes filled with emotions 
which habitually pass without prompting to any 
deed, and so the inertly sentimental condition 
is kept up. The remedy would be never to 
suffer one’s self to have an emotion at a con- 
cert without expressing it afterward in some 
active way. Let the expression-be the least 
thing in the world—speaking genially to one’s 
grandmother, or giving up one’s seat in a horse- 
car, if nothing more heroic offers—but let it not 
fail to take place. 
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These latter cases make us aware that it is not 
simply particular lines of discharge, but also 
general forms of discharge, that seem to be 
grooved out by habit in the brain. Just as, if 
we let our emotions evaporate, they get into a 
way of evaporating; so there is reason to sup- 
pose that if we often flinch from making an 
effort, before we know it the effort-making 
capacity will be gone; and that, if we suffer 
the wandering of our attention, presently it will 
wander all the time. Attention and effort are, 
as we shall see later, but two names for the 
same psychic fact. To what brain-processes 
they correspond we do not know. The strongest 
reason for believing that they do depend on 
brain-processes at all and are not pure acts 
of the spirit, is just this fact, that they seem 
in some degree subject to the law of habit, 
which is a material law. As a final practical 
maxim relative to these habits of the will we 
may, then, offer something like this: Keep 
the faculty of effort alive in you by a little 
gratuitous exercise every day. That is, be 
systematically ascetic or heroic in little un- 
necessary points, do every day or two some- 
thing for no other reason than that you would 
rather not do it, so that when the hour of dire 
need draws nigh it may find you not unnerved 
and untrained to stand the test. Asceticism of 


this sort is like the insurance which a man 
pays on his house and goods. The tax does him 
no good at the time, and possibly may never 


bring him a return. But if the fire does come, 
his having paid it will be his salvation from 
ruin. So with the man who has daily inured 
himself to habits of concentrated attention, en- 
érgetic volition, and self-denial in unnecessary 
things. He will stand like a tower when every- 
thing rocks around him, and when his softer 
fellow-mortals are winnowed like chaff in the 
blast. 

The physiological study of mental conditions 
is thus the most powerful ally of hortatory 
ethics. The hell to be endured hereafter, of 
which theology tells, is no worse than the hell 
we make for ourselves in this world by habit- 
ually fashioning our characters in the wrong 
way. Could the young but realize how soon 
they will become mere walking bundles of habits, 
they would give more heed to their conduct 
while in the plastic state. We are spinning 
our own fates, good or evil, and never to be 
undone. Every smallest stroke of virtue or 
of vice leaves its never so little scar. The 
drunken Rip Van Winkle, in Jefferson’s play, 
excuses himself for every fresh dereliction by 
saying, “I won't count this time!” Well! he 
may not count it, and a kind Heaven may not 
count it; but it is being counted none the less. 
Down among his nerve-cells and fibres the mole- 
cules are counting it, registering and storing it 
up to be used against him when the next temp- 
tation comes. Nothing we ever do is, in strict 
scientific literalness, wiped out. Of course, this 
has its good side as well as its bad one. As 
we become permanent drunkards by so many 
separate drinks, so we become saints in the 
moral, and authorities and experts in the prac- 
tical and scientific spheres, by so many sepa- 
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rate acts and hours of work. Let no youth 
have any anxiety about the upshot of his edu- 
cation, whatever the line of it.may be. If he 
keep faithfully busy each hour of the working 
day, he may safely leave the final result to 
itself. He can with perfect certainty count on 
waking up some fine morning to find himself one 
of the competent ones of his generation, in 
whatever pursuit he may have singled out. 
Silently, between all the details of his busi- 
ness, the power of judging in all that class of 
matter will have built itself up within him as 
a possession that will never pass away. The 
ignorance of this has probably engendered more 
discouragement and faint-heartedness in youths 
embarking on arduous careers than all other 
causes put together. 
Professor William James, 
Harvard University. 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 


—bridge; when the Horseman suddenly turned 
into a skeleton, threw old Brouwer into the 
brook,and sprang away over the tree-tops with 
a clap of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched by a 
thrice marvelous adventure of Brom Bones, 
who made light of the Galloping Hessian as 
an arrant jockey. He affirmed that on return- 
ing one night from the neighboring village of 
Sing Sing, he had been overtaken by this mid- 
night trooper; that he had offered to race with 
him for a bowl of punch and should have won it 
too, for Daredevil beat the Goblin horse all hol- 
low, but just as they came to the church bridge, 
the Hessian bolted and vanished in a flash of 
fire. 

All these tales, told in that drowsy under- 
tone with which men talk in the dark, the 
countenances of the listeners only now and then 
receiving a casual gleam from the glare of a 
pipe, sank deep in the mind of Ichabod. He 
repaid them in kind with large extracts from 
his invaluable author, Cotton Mather, and 
added many marvelous events that had taken 
place in his native state of Connecticut and 
fearful sights which he had seen in his nightly 
walks about Sleepy Hollow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old 
farmers gathered together their families in 
their wagons and were heard for some time 
rattling along the hollow roads and over the 
distant hills. Some of the damsels mounted on 
pillions behind their favorite swains and their 
light-hearted laughter mingling with the clatter 
of hoofs echoed along the silent woodlands, 
sounding fainter and fainter until they gradu- 
ally died away—and the late scene of noise and 
frolic was all silent and deserted. Ichabod only 
lingered behind, according to the custom of 
country lovers, to have a tete-a-tete with the 
heiress; fully convinced that he was now on the 
high road to success. What passed in this in- 
terview, I will not pretend to say, for, in fact, 
I do not know. Something, however, I fear me, 
must have gone wrong, for he certainly sallied 
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forth, after no very great interval, with an 
air quite desolate and chap-fallen. Oh, these 
women! these women! Could that girl have 
been playing off any of her coquettish tricks? 
Was her encouragement of the poor pedagogue 
all a mere sham to secure her conquest of his 
rival? Heaven only knows, not I! Let it 
suffice to say Ichabod stole forth with the air 
of one who had been sacking a henroost rather 
than a fair lady’s heart. Without looking to 


the right 
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Learn Correct Methods 


One fundamental educational truth as applied 
to shorthand and _ typewriting particularly 
should form the basis of every student’s plan 
of study, and that is that it is method you are 
learning and not that you are merely to write 
so many words either in shorthand or on the 
typewriter.. With that idea once thoroughly un- 
derstood, and a determination on your part to 
pursue the work unfaltering, nothing can stand 
in the way of success. 

There are just two phases to the question of 
shorthand and typewriting proficiency. One 
deals with your mental and physical make-up 
or temperament; the other with your technical 
equipment; that is to say, your ability to per- 
form accurately the purely mechanical act 
(when the correct method is mastered) of writ- 
ing either in shorthand or on the typewriter. 
It is to the latter phase of the question that 
we wish to draw attention—the question of 
perfect technical performance. The former 
covers a phase that is as wide and deep as 
life itself and measures exactly the degree of 
success that may be attained in the latter. It 
is brought into its fullest play when the physical 
obstacles of execution have been overcome. 

In the study of either shorthand or typewrit- 
ing, the average student looks for immediate, 
tangible results and he will instantly seek these 
results along what appear to him to be the 
lines of the least resistance. Very often they 
are in reality along the lines of the greatest 
resistance. 

The instruction offered you by your teacher 
or your text-book is not based on the ideas of 
any one man—though perhaps developed from 
one man’s idea—but embodies the experience 
of hundreds or thousands of successful teach- 
ers and practical users of the art you are learn- 
ing. Therefore, it would be wisdom on your 
part to put the benefit of this experience be- 
hind you before attempting to develop your 
own ideas, which a chesongh understanding of 
the instruction you are to receive may demon- 
strate are based on false premises. So, it is 
very important that you should make up your 
mind to pursue the correct method of doing 
your work outlined by your teacher and the 
text-book, cost what it may in overcoming habits 
already formed or in overturning previously 
conceived ideas of how a thing should be done. 
The writing of a word in a certain way, the 
position of the hand, the method of procedure 
—any of these things may seem unnatural to 
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you at the beginning, but that does not prove 
their inefficiency. 

“Perfect education in any line is but con- 
scious training of mind and body to act un- 
consciously” applies with particular force to 
shorthand and typewriting. In the study of 
both, great care must be exercised to avoid in- 
correct, unconscious acts or movements by con- 
sciously directing them into the correct chan- 
nels at the beginning. 


How to Prevent a Cold 

The first few days of autumn—not necessarily 
of the autumn of the calendar, but of autumnal 
weather—are likely to be marked by an out- 
break of colds. Then many who have been 
free from this disagreeable ailment, and there- 
fore have dismissed all thought of it from their 
minds, are suddenly forced to recognize that 
they have noses and mucous membranes. 

It is indeed discouraging to find that living 
all summer virtually in the open air has not 
apparently made us more resistant to the in- 
fluences that produce a cold. We have lived in 
drafts—natural drafts, through open windows 
and on porches, and artificial drafts made b 
the electric fan—and never so much as sn . 
Now, with the first drop in the temperature 
below the point of comfort, we look angrily for 
the source of the air playing round our heads, 
pull down the windows, close the doors and 
begin to wonder if the weather-strips do not 
need renewing. Then in a day or two comes 
the cold, and we blame the air for it. The 
real cause is the lack of air, or rather the 
stagnation and impurity of it. 

The bacteria which cause colds—there are 
several varieties of them—are always close by, 
if not actually in our noses, but they can do us 
no harm as long as the system, fortified with 
fresh air and exercise, is able to repress their 
growth. The balance, however, between the 
resisting and attacking forces is so nearly even 
that it takes but little to disturb it, with the 
result that the system may become the weaker 
of the two. Working for a few days in the 
office or the shop, or the schoolroom, with 
windows sealed to keep out the cold air; or 
worse yet, sleeping for a few nights in a hed- 
room with windows closed, because the blankets 
have been put away and it is too chilly to 
sleep without them, is quite sufficient to over- 
throw the balance and give the microbes the 
upper hand. Then a draft really is harmful— 
at least the little draft that creeps round the 
sash of the closed window or through the crack 
under the door. The way to make it innocuous 
is to increase the size of it, to open the win- 
dows and the door, and let the air sweep 
through in great volume, as it did in the sum- 
mer. If the autumn air is too crisp, put on an 
overcoat, but do not shut the windows until 
you are forced to do so by snow or hard frost; 
and then do not shut them completely or keep 
them shut all the time.—Youth’s Companion. 


The key to the poem, **Never Mind,” will be 
given next month. 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 77 and 78.) 





